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BIRDS, 

BY ELIZA COOK. 
Birps! birds! ye are beautiful things, 
With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings 
Where shail Man wander, and where shall he dwell. 
Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 
Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark, 
Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark ; 
Ye build and ye brood ‘neath the cottagers’ eaves, 
And ye sleep on the sod ‘mid the bonnie green leaves: 
Ye hide in the heather, ye lurk in the brake, 
Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake: 
Ye skim where the siream parts the orchard deck’d land, 
Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand : 
Beautiful birds, ye come thickly around, 
When the bud’s on the branch ard the snow’s on the ground : 
Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 
And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about. 


| 


Grey-haired pilgrim, thou hast been 
Round the chequered world I ween ; 
Thou hast lived in happy lands, 
W here the thriving city stands ; 
Thou hast travell'd far to see 
Where the city used to be ; 
Chance and change are everywhere, 
Riches here and ruins there ; 
Pilgrim, thou hast gazed on all, 
On rising pile and fading wall. 
Te}l us, saw ye not, brave birds, 

In the crumbled halls of old, 
Where monarchs’ smile and rulers’ words 


Breathed above the chaliced gold? 
Say who is it now that waits | 
At the “ hundred brazen gates ?”’ | 


Who is now the great High Priest, 
Bending o’er the carrion feast? 

Who is now the reigning one, 

O’er the dust of Babylon ? 

It is the ow! with doleful scream, 
Waking the jackal from his dream ; 

It is the Raven black and sleek, 

With shining claw and sharpened beak ; 
tt is the Vulture sitting high 

In mockery of thrones gone by. 





Pilgrim, say, what dost thou meet 

In busy mart and crowded street ? 
There the smoke-brown Sparrow sits, 
There the dingy Martin flits, 

There the tribe from dove-house coop, 
Take their joyous morning swoop ; 
There the treasured singing pet, 

In his narrow cage is set, 
Welcoming the beams that come 
Upon his gilded prison-home. 


Wearied pilgrim, thou hast march’d 
O’er the desert dry and parch’d 
Where no little flower is seen, 
No dew-drop cold, no oasis green, 
What saw’st thou there ? the Ostrich fast 
As Arab steed or northern blast, 
And the stately Pelican 
Wondering at intrusive man. 
Pilgrim, say, who was it show’d 
A ready pathway to the Alp? 
ho was it crossed your lonely road, 
From the valley to the scalp? 
Tired and timid friends had failed, 
Resting in the hut below, 
But your bold heart still was hailed 
By the Eagle and the Crow. | 
Pilgrim, when you sought the clime | 
Of the myrtle, palm, and lime, 
Where the diamond loves to hide, | 
Jostling rubies by its side, 
Say, were not the brightest gleams | 
reaking on your dazzled eye 
From the thousand glancing beams 
Poured in feathered blazonry ? 
Pilgrim, hast thou seen the spot, | 





Where the winged forms come not ? 


Mariner! mariner! thou may’st go 
Far as the strongest wind can blow, 
3ut much thou!'t tell when thou comest back 

Ot the sea running high and the sky growing black, 

Of the mast that went with a rending crash, 

Of the lee shore seen by the lightning’s flash, 

And never shalt thou forget to speak. 

Of the white Gull’s cry and the Petrel’s shriek. 

For out on the ocean, leagues away, 
Madly skimmeth the boding flock, 

The storm-fire burns, but what care they ? 

*Tis the season of joy and the time for play, 

When the thunder-peal and the breaker’s spray 
Are bursting and boiling around the rock. 


| that stood on a table. 
into the garden, stood the figure of a man, but fiom his position before the light 


Lovers linger in the vale 
While the twilight gathers round, 
With a fear lest mortal ear 
Should listen to the whisper’d sound. 
rye . 
They would have no peering eve 
J | 


While they tell the secret tale. 
Not a spy may venture nigh. 

Save the gentle Nightingale 
Swinging on the nearest bough 
He may witness every vow 
Perch’'d upun the tree close by 
He may noteeach tren 
Favoured bird, o} 
Many a soft and mys vor 
While the night-breeze scares 
And the stars were in 


ing sict 


vu hast hear 


Up in the mormiul g 


Is splashing 


The ploughman hies to the upland rise, 
But the Lark is there before him 

He sings while the team is yoked to the share, 
He sings when the mist ts going, 

He sings when the noon-tide south is fair, 
He sings when the west is glowing. 

Now his pinions are spread o’er the peasant’s head, 
Now he drops in the furrow behind him, 

Oh the Lark is a merry and constant mate, 
Without favour or fear to bind him 


Beautiful biras! how the s 
The warblers that chorused his holiday tune 
The Robin that chirp'd in the frosty Decembers, 
The Blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June 
That school-boy remembers his holiday ramble, 
When he pull'd every blossom of palm he could see, 
When his finger was raised as he stopped in the bramble 
With “ Lark! there’s the Cuckoo, how close he must be, 


hoolboy remembers 


Beautiful birds! we've encircled thy names 

With the fairest of fruits and the fiercest of flames 

We paint War with his Eagle and Peace with her Dove, 
With the red bolt of Death and the olive of Love; 

The Fountain of Friendship is never complete 

Till ye coo o'er its waters, so sparkling and sweet ; 

And where is the hand that would dare to divide 

Even Wisdom’s grave self from the Owl by her side ? 


Beautiful creatures of freedom and light, 

Oh where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft, glossy coats, 
Swelling your bosoms and ruftling your throats. 

Oh! I would not ask, as the old ditties sing, 

‘To be “happy as sand-boy” or “happy as king, 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me declare 

*“ I’m happy as all the wild birds in the air. 

I will tell them to find me a grave when I die 
Whereno marble will shut out the glorious sky ; 

Let them give mea tomb where the daisy will blo 
Where the moon will shine dewn and the leveret pa 
But be sure there’s a tree stretching out high and wide 
Where the Linnet, the Thrush, and the Wood-lark may hid 
For the truest and purest of requiems heard, 

Is the eloguent hymn of the beautiful Birt. 


LIFE, 
Love’s a song, and Life’s the singer, 
Hope sits listening to the strain. 
Till old Time, that discord-bringe 
Jars the music of the twain. 
Love, and Life, and Time, togeth+1 
tarely yet were friendly found ; 
It Love heralds sunny weather, 
‘Time, to other duties bound, 
Buries Life half under ground 
O the lot of Life how sad! 


Why should Time thus fail to cherish 
All that lends existence worth ? 
Wherefore should Love dr Op and petish, 
As but doom’d to woe on earth ? 
Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Better friends we hope may be. 
If Time’s of inconstant feather, 
Love and Hope should still agree: 
Life is lost betireen the three. 
‘© the lot of Life how sad! 
Cuarntes Swain 
HARD ‘TIMES: EPIGRAM. 
There ne'er were such hard Times as these 
At all times has been said, 
Which proves there ne’er were Times to please 
The living or the dead. aa Oe 











TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS, 
CHAPTER XL. 

As the night wore on, I remembered that once when a boy at the Polytech- 
nique, I longed to penetrate one of the inclosures which fenced the small 
flower-gerdens beside the palace, and which were railed up from the public 
promenades by a low iron railing. ‘The bouquets of rich flowers that grew 
there, sparkling with the light dew ofa little jet d'eau that fell in rain drops 
over them, had often tempted my young heart ; but still, in the day-time, such 
a transgiession would have been immediately punished. Now, with the strange 


| caprice which so often prompts us in after years to do that which in yeuth we 


wished, but could not do, 1 wandered towards the gardens, and crossing over 
the low fence, entered the parterre: each step awoke the sleeping perfume of 
the flowers, and I strolled along the velvet turf until I reached a low bench, 


| half covered with honeysuckle and woodbne. Here | threw myself down, 


and, wrapping my cloak around me, resolved to rest til daybreak. The still- 
ness of all around, the balmy air, and my own musings, gradually conspired 
to make me drowsy, and J slept. 

My sleep could not have been long, when I was awakened by a noise close 
beside me. I started up, and looked about, and for some seconds I could 
scarcely credit that I was not still dreaming. Not more than a dozen paces 
from where | lay, and where before the dark walls of the palace rose in un- 
broken blackness, was now 4 chamber, brilliantly lighted by several wax-lights 
At the window, which opened to the ground, and led 


I could not remark more then that he wore epauiettes. It was the noise of 
the opening jalousies which awoke me ;, and I could see his hand stretched out, 
as if to ascertain whether or not it was raining. At toe table J could perceive 
another person, on whose uniform the light fel! strongly, displaying many a 


| croes and star, which twinkled with every stu he made. He was busily en 


gaged writing, and never lifted his head from the paper 
room were covered with shelves, filled with books; and on the chairs about. 


j and even on the floor, |av maps and drawings in every disorder; a sword and | 


elt, as if just taken off, lay on the table among tae writing materials, end a 
|cocked hat beside ther “ 
chill within me. The dark figure at the window, which stirred net, seemed as 
| if turned towards me, and more than once I| almost thought I could see his 
eyes bent upon me 5 





| fears, for in the shade of the seat no light whatever fell, and I was perfecily 
| concealed. 


| In the deep stillness I could hear the scraping sound of the pen on the paper, 


| and scarcely dared to breathe, lest I should cause discovery, when the figure 


The walls of the | 


tule | noticed these details my very heart was | 


This was, however, but the mere suggestion of my own | 


—— 

; for some minutes he 
appeared to stoop over a large map, which lay outstretched before him, and 
across which I could see his huger moving rapidly. Suddenly he stood erect 
and in a voice which even pow rings within my heart, said— It moet be ‘ 
| Duroc; by any other route Bernadotte will be too late 
| | kuow not, such terror now fell over me. 


| retired from the window, and moved towards the table 


P #0, 
W hat was the reply 
It was the emperor himself who 
} sp rnke. It was he who the instant before was standing close beside me at the 
window ; and thus, a second time in my life, did I become the unwilling eaves- 
| dropper of the man I most feared and respected of all the world. Before ] 
| could summon resolution to withdraw, Napoleon epoke again, * Hardenbderg ' 
| sad he, ina tone of contemptuous passion—-* Hardenberg is but a Prussian ; 
the event will satisfy his scruples; besides, if they do talk about invasion of 
} territory, you can reply, the Margraves were always open to be lligerent parties ; 
remind them of what took place in ‘96, and again in 1800; though, parbleu, 
| the souvenir may not be so pleasanta one; protract the discussion, at all events, 
Duroc—time '—time'’ Then added he, after a brief pause—‘ Let them ad- 
vance, and they'll never repass the Danube; and if they wait for me, I'll fall 
upon them here—here between Ulm and Augsburg. 


You most, however, start 
for Berlin a: once.’ 


ind fell upon my shoulder, and, 

I started back, and beheld a 
dragoon, for so his helmet and cloak bespoke him, of enormous stature, who, 
notioning me to silence, led me sofily and with noweless step along the flower- 
beds, as if fearful of attracting the « mperor's notice, My limbs tottered beneath 
me as J went, for the dreadful imputation an accident might fix on me, stared 
me with all its awful consequences. Without a word on either side we reached 
the litle railing, crossed it, and regained the open park, when the soldier, 
placir g himee!! in front of me, said in a deep low voice— 

s Your name who are you!’ 


At this instant a heavy h 
passing down iny arm, seized me by the wriet 


* An officer of the huitieme regiment of hussars,’ said I, boldly 
‘We shall see that presently,’ replied he 
| you here?’ 

| 


, in @ tone of disbelief 





‘ How came 


In a few words Lexplained how, having remained too late in the garden, | 
| preferred to pass my might on a bench, to the unpleasantness of being brought 
| up be‘ore the officer on duty, adding, that it was only oo the very 
| his coming that I awoke, 

*T know that,” ix errupted he, in a less 


moment of 
surly voice ‘I found you sleeping, 
enly, lestio the surprise a word or a ery should 
escape you—one syllable had cost your bead.’ 


In the tone of these last few words there was something | thought | ¢ i 


| and feared to awake you sudd 


recognize, and resolving at a bold venture in such an emergency ae | found 
| my elt placed, | said at a hazard 

| Phe better fortone mive, that I fell into the hands of a kind as well as of 
| a brave soldier—the Corporal Pioche.’ 

| ‘Saersti! You know me then!’ cried he, thunderstruck 

‘To be sure Ido, Could | be an aide-de-camp to the General D’ Auvergne, 
and not have heard of Pioche!' 

*‘ An aide-de-camp of the general’ said he, starting back, as he carried bis 
hand to the salute, ‘ Pardon, mon officier ; but you know that duty ——’ 

* (Quite true, it was all my own indiscretion, And now, Pioche, if you'll 
keep me company bere tll daylight—it cannot be far off now—the light will 
soon satisfy you that my account of myself is true one.’ 

‘ Willingly, sir,’ said the gruff coirassier ; ‘my patrol is, to watch the par- 
terres from the pavilion to the allée yonder, and, if you please, we'll take up 
our quarters on this bench.’ 

‘Mille tonnerres! lieutenant, was it from liking your post of danger that 
you selected that post yonder!’ 

* The choice was a mere accident.’ 

* An accident, morbleu!’ said he, with a loud laugh. ‘ That wae whet La 
salle called it at the Adige, when the wheel came olf the eight-pounder in the 
charge, and the enemy carried off the gun. “ An accident,” said the * petit- 
caporal” to him. 1 was close by when he said it. Wal your friends in Paris 
call it an accident i! the * Ordre du Jour’ to-morrow condemn you to be shot! 
I know him well,’ continued Pioche—‘ that I do; | was second bombadier 
with him at Toulon—ay, and at Cairo too. I mind well the evening he came 
over to our quarters—poor enough we were at the time—no clothes—no ra- 
tions. I was cook to our division, but somehow there was little duty in my 
department, till one day the vivandiere's ase—a brave beast be was, too, be- 
fore provision fell short—a «pent shot took him in the flank, and killed him on 
the spot. Sacristi! what damage it did—al! the canteens were smashed to 
atoms—horn goblets and platters were knocked to pieces; but worst of all, a 
keg of true Nantz was broached, and every drop lost. Poor Madame Gougon, 
she loved that ass as if he had been one of the regiment; and though we ali 
offered her assignats on our pay, for a month each, to give us the carcase, sbe 
wouldn't do it. No, faith! she would have him buried, and with faneral hon- 
ours. Parblea! it was a whim! but the poor thing was in grief, and we could 
not refuse her. I commanded the party,’ continued Pioche, ‘ and a long dis- 
tance we had to march, lest the shots might be heard in the quartier-general. 
Well, we had some trouble in getting the poor seul away from the grave. Sa- 
cristi! she took it so much to hear', | thought she'd have masses said for him; 
but we did succeed at last, and before dawn we were ail within the camp as if 
nothing had happened. The whole of that day, however, the ass was never 
out of ourminds. It was not grief—no! no!—don't think that—we were all 
thinking of what a sin it was to have bim buried there—such a fine beast as he 
was—and not a pound of meat to be had, if you were to offer a nine-pounder 
gun for it. “ He is never the worse for, his faneral,” said 1; ** remember, boys, 
how well preserved he was in brandy before he was buried. Let's have him 
up again!” Nosooner was night come, than we set off forthe place where we 
laid os and in less than two a, I was busily employed in making « deli. 
cious salmi of his haunch. Mille bambes! I think I have the smell of it be- 
fore me; it wes gibier, and the gravy like a puree. We were ail pleasantly 
seated round the fire, watching every turn of the roast, when, crack! I heard 
the noise of the patrol bringing his gun to the present, and before we had time 
to jump up, the * petit caporal” was upon us—he was mounted on a little dark 
Arab, and dressed in his grey surtout. 

‘+ What's all this bere '” cried he, pulling up short, while the barb sniffed the 
air, just os if he guessed what the weat was. “ Who has stolen this sheep |” 

‘~JItis nota sheep, general,” said I, stepping forward, and trying to hide 
the long ladle I was basting with 

‘“ Not a sheep—then it is an of, mayhap, or a calf,” said he again, waS an 
angry look. 








Neither, general,” said 1; “ it was a—a—a beast of our division.” 
“ A beast of your division—what does that mean! No trifling, mind. Out 
What's this’ Where did « come from!” 
| ** An aes, may it please you, sir,” said I, trembling ali over, for I saw he 
was in & rare passion, and as he repeated the word after me, I tuld him the 
whole story, and how we could not suffer such capital prog ‘0 be eaten by any 
other than good citizens of the republic 
‘While | was telling him so much, the rest stood round terrified; they could 
not even turn the jot, though it was burping, and to *ay truth, | thought my- 
self we were all in a bad way, when suddenly he burst in a fit of laughing, and 
seid—* What part of France do these fellows come from !’ 
| ‘Alsace, mon general,” was the answer fzom every one. 
“J thought so—I thought #0," said he. “ Sybartes—all.’ ae é’ 
‘« No, mon general—grenadiers of the fourth—Milband's brigade,” said I 
| and with that be turced away, and we could bear him laughing ong after be 


| with it at once 
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galivped vil. 1 saw he mistook us,” said Pioche, * and that he could not be 
angry with the oid fourth.’ 

‘You must have seen a great deal of hardship, Pioche 1’ said I, as he 
came to & pause; and wishwg to draw him on, to speak more of his came 


8. 
oie foi there were few who saw service from "92 to "97, had not their 
share of it; but they were brave times too; every battle had is day of promo- 
tion. Le petit caporal would ride down the ranks with lis staff, looking for 
thie one, and asking for that. ‘* Where's the adjutant of the sisth!” * Dead, 
mon general “ Where's the colonel of the voltigeurs: * Badly wounded. 
* Carry him this sabre of honour.” Who fell over the Austrian standard, and 
carried away the fragment of the drapeau!’’ =“ One of my feilows, general ; 
here he is.” * And what is your name, my brave fellow !” iy 

The corporal paustd here, and drew a deep breath ; and after a few seconds 
pause, added in en altered tone—' Sacristi! they were fine times. 

‘ But what did be say to the soldier who took the colours!’ asked I, impa- 
tiently. * Who was he!’ 

‘[r was I,’ replied Pioche himself, in a deep voice, where pride and devotion 
struggled powerfully together ‘ 

‘ Fox, Pioche—indeed! Well, what said the general when he saw you! 

*“ Ab, Pioche,” said be eaily—"* my old friend of Toulouse.” 

*“ Yes, general,” said 1, * we've had some warm work together’ 

*“ Troe, Pioche, and m again, perhaps ; but you've been made a corporal 
since that ; what am I to dv for you now.” 

* This was a puzzling question, and I did not know how to answer it; and 
hg repeated it before | could make up my mind 

Je there nothing, then, in whieh I can be of use to Corporal Pioche 

‘© Yes, mon general,” said I, “there is.” 

‘“ Speak it out, man, then ; what is 1?” 

‘wish, then, you'd rate the commissary-gereral of our division for one 
blunder he’s ever making. ‘The powder they serve us ovt is always wet, and 
our bread is as hard as mitrailie; neither bayonets nor teeth will last for ever, 
you know, general.” And be burst out a laughing before | finished. 

* Rest assured, Pioche, I'll look to this,” said he, and he kept his word. 

* But why didn’t you ask for promotion !’ said 1, * what folly, was it not, to 
throw away such a chance! ou might have been an officer ere this.” 

‘No,’ replied he, with a sorrowful shake of the head; ‘ that was impoesi- 
ble.’ 

‘But why so! Bonaparte knew you well; he often noticed you,’ 

* True—ali true,’ said he, more sadly than before ; * but then——’ 

‘What then ?’ | asked, with more of interest than delicacy at the moment. 

*T never learned to read,’ said Pioche, in a low voice, which trembled with 
agitation, while he drew his swarthy hand across his eyes, and was silent. 

The few words so spoken thrilled most powerfully within me. | saw that I 
had awakened the saddest thoughts of the poor fellow’s heart, and would have 
given worlds to be able to recall my question. Here then was the corroding 
sorrow of his heart—the grief that left its impress on bis stern features, and 
tinged with eare the open brow of the brave soldier. Each moment our silence 
was prolonged, made it still more poignant, but | made an effort to break it, 
and happily with success. 

‘ Atvec all, Pioche,’ said I, laying my hand on his arm,‘ I would willingly 
exchange my epaulettes for these stripes on your sleeve; to have had Hona- 
parte speak to me as he hasdone to you, that was a procder distinction than 
any other, and will be a fonder recollection, too, hereafter.’ 

* Do you think so, mon heutenant |’ said the poor fellow, turning round 
quickly, as a faint smile played about his features. * Do you think so? Sa- 
cristi! I have said as much to myself sometimes, when I've been alone; and 
then i've almost thought | could hear his kind soft voice ringing in my ears— 
for it is kind and soft as a woman's, when he pleases, though, parbleu ! it can 
call like a trumpet at other times, ay, and tingle within your heart, till it sets 
your blood boiling, and makes your hands twitch. I mind well the campaign 
in the Valais—the words keep dinning in my ears to this hour.’ 

* What was that, Pioche,’ said I, pleased to see him turn from the remem- 
brance of his own regrets. 

‘It isa good whue past now—I forget the year exactly—but we were 
marching oo Italy, and it was in spring, still the ground was covered with 
snow; every nyghtcame on with « hail-storm, that lasted ull nigh daybreak ; 
and when we arose from the bivouac, we were so stiff and frozen we could not 
move. ‘They said at the time, something wert wrong with the commissariat, 
but when did it ever go right, | wonder |! Ammunition and provisions were al- 
ways laie ; and though the general used to drive away a commissary every 


on” 





week or ten days for misconduct, the new ones that came turned out just as 
bad. The peti caporal kept sending them word to Paris not to send down any 
more | savants,”’ but a good honest man, with common sense and active 
habits ; but—parbleu! birds of that feather must have been rare just then, for 
we never could catch one of them, Whatever was the cause, we never were 
so ill off ; our shakos were I|ke wet paper, and took any shape; and out of 
ridicule we used to come upon parade with them fashioned iuto three.cocked 
hats, and pointed caps, and slouched beavers. The officers couldn’t say a 
word, you know, all this time; it was not our fault if we were in such misery. 
Then, as to shoes—a few could boast of the upper leathers, but a sole, or a 
heel, was not to be found in a company. Our coats were actually in rags, and 
a pivot sentry looked, forall the world, like a tlag staff, as he stood fluttering = 
the wind. 

* We bore up, however, as well as we could for sometime, grumbling occa- 
sionally over our condition, and sometimes laughing at it, when we had the 
heart, till at last, when we saw the new convoy arrive, and all the biscuits dis- 
tributed among the young regiments and the new conscripts, we could endure 
it no longer, and a termble outcry arose among the troops. We were all 
drawn up on parade—it was an inspection; for, parblea! though we were as 
ragged as scarecrows, they would have us out twice a week to review us, and 
pet us through the manceuvres. Scarcely had the general—it was Bonaparte 

imself—got half way down the line, when a shout ran from rank to rank— 
“ Bread! shoes! caps! biscuits !"’ 

** What do | hear 1” said Bonaparte, standing ap in his stirrups, and 
frowning at the line. ‘ Who ore the malcontents, that dare to cry out on par- 
ade! Let them stand out. Let me see them.” 

‘And at once more than half the regiment of grenadiers sprang forward, 
and shouted louder than before—‘ Bread! bread! Let us have food and cloth. 
ng! If we are to fight, let us not die of hunger!” 

* “Grenadiers of the fourth,” cried he, in a terrible voice, “to your ranks! 
Second division, and third!" shouted he, with his hand up, * form in square ! 
—carry arms '!—present arms !—front rank, kneel !—kneel!” said he again, 
louder ; for you know we never did ‘hat in those days. However, every word 
was obeyed, and down dropped the leading files on their knees, and there we 
were rooted to the ground, Not a man spoke—all silent as death. 

“He then advanced to the front of the staff, and pointing his hand to a 
convoy of waggons that could just be seen turning the angle of the road, with 
white flags flying, to show what they were, called out—* Commissary-genesal, 
distribute full rations and half ammunition to the young regiments—half ra- 
tions and full ammunition to the veterans of Egypt!” A shout of applause 
burst out, but he cried louder than before—* Silence in the ranks ! Then tak- 
ing off his chapeau, he stood bare-headed before us ; and in a voice like tae 
bugle that blows the charge, he read from a large paper in his hand—* In the 
name of the French republic—one and indivisible. ‘The directory of the na- 
tion decrees—that the thanks of the government be given to the grenadiers of 
the fourth, who have deserved well of their country. Vive la republique !” 

* “Vive la republique !” shouted the whole square in a roar, like the sea 
itself. Who thought more of hardships or hunger then! Our only desire was, 
when we were to meet the enemy ; and many a jest and many a laugh went 
round, as we loaded our pouches with the new ammunition. 

** Who's that fellow yonder !” said Bonaparte, as he rode slowly down the 
line. “I should know bim,I think. Isn't that Pioche ?” 

*“ Yes, mon general,” said I, saluting him. “It is what remains of poor 
Pioche ; parbleu! very little more than half, though.” 

*“ Ab! glutton,” said he laughing. ‘I ought to have guessed you were 
here ; one such gourmand is enough to corrupt a whole brigade.” 

ee Pioche is a good soldier, citizen general,’ said my captain, who was an 
eld schoollellow of mine. 

**T know it, —. said the general. 

*“ You were in Excellman's dragoons, Pioche, if I mistake not '” 

** Two years and ten months, citizen general.” 

‘ Why did you leave them, and when !” 

** At Monte Bello, with the colonel’s permission.” 

*“ And the reason |” 

** Morblew! it was afaney I had. They killed two horses under me that 
day, and | saw I was not destined for the cavalry.” 

** Ha! hat” said he, with «sly laugh; “had they been asses, the thing 
might have been different—eh 1» i 

*“ Yes, mon general,” said I, gtowing red, for | knew what he meant. 

** Come, Pioche, you must go back again to your old corps; they want 
one or two like you—though, parblew! you'll ruin the republic in remounte.” 

** Ae you please it, general.” 

‘+ Well, what shall [ do for you besides? Any more commissaries to row 
—eh' Methinks no bad time to gratify you in that way.” 

** Ab, mona general, if you would only hang up one, now and then.” 

** So I intend, the next time | hear of any of my soldiers beumg obliged te 





eat the asses of the vivendicres,” and with that he rode on laughing, though 
none, save myself, knew what be alluded to, and, ma foi! I was not disposed 
to turn the jaugh against myself by telling ; but there goes the reveillée, and I 
must leave you, mon lieutenant, the gates will be open in a few minutes.’ 

* Good-bye, Pioche,’ said I, * and many thanks for your pleasant company. I 
hope we shall meet again and soon.’ 

‘| hope so, mon lieutenant; and if it be 2t a bivouac fire, all the better’ 

The gallant corporal made his military salute, wheeled about, stiff as if on 
parade, and departed; while |, throwing my clock over my arm, turned into 
the broad alley and left the garden. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Found everything in the Rue de Rohan as I had !eft it the day before. Gen- 
eral D’Auvergne had not been there during my absence, but 4 messenger from 
Versailles brought intelligence that the court would arrive that evening 1 Paris, 
and in all likelinood the general would accompany them. 

My mind was too full of its own absorbing interests to make me care to visit 
the theatre, and having dined in a café on the Boulevard, | turned towards the 
general's quarters, in the hope of finding him arrived. As I entered the Rue 
de Rohan, I was surprised at a crowd collected about the door, watching the 
details of packing a travelling carriage which stood before it. A heavy fourgon 
loaded with military chests and boxes, scemed also to attract their attention, 
and call forth many a surmise as to its destination 

* Le petit caporal has something in his head, depend upon it,’ said a thin 
dark-whiskered fellow with a wooden leg, and whose air and gesture bespoke 


the old soldier—‘the stalf never move off, extra post, without a good reason | 


for it.’ 

‘it is the English who are about to catch it this time,’ said a miserable look- 
ing decrepid creature, who was occupied in roasting chestnuts over an open 
stove. * Hot, all hot, messieurs and mesdames, real *‘ marons de Nancy’’— 
the true and only veritable chestnuts with a truffle favour. Sacristi! now the 
sea wolves will meet their match. It 1s such brave fellows as yuu, monsicur 
le grenadier, can make them tremble’ 

‘The old pensioner smoothed down his moustache and made no reply 

‘The English indeed,’ said a fat, ruddy-feced woman, with a sligut line of 
dark beard on her upper lip: ‘my husband’s a pioneer in the twenty-second, 
and says they're nothing better than poltroons—how we made them run at Ar- 
cola—wasn't it Arcola!’ said she, as a buzz of laughter ran through the crowd. 

* Tonnerre de guerre,’ cried the little man. ‘if i was at them.’ A loud burst 
of merriment met this warlike speech, while the maimed soldier, apparently 
pleased with the creature’s courage, smiled blandly on him as he said—‘ Let 
me have two sous worth of your chestnuts.’ 

Leaving the party to their discussion, 1 now entered the house, and edging 
my Way up stairs between trunks and packing cases, arrived at the drawing- 
room. ‘The general had just come in ; he had been the whole morning at court, 
and was eating a harried dinner in order to return to the Tuileries for the even- 
ing reception. Although his manner towards me was kind and cordial in the 
extreme, I thought he looked agitated and even depressed, and seemed mucn 
older and more broken than betore. 

‘You see, Burke, you'll have little time to enjoy Paris gaieties—we leave 


‘to-morrow.’ 


‘ Indeed, sir ; 80 soon.’ 

* Yes, Lasalle is off already; Dorsenne starts in two hours; and we three 
rendezvous at Coblentz. I wished much to see you,’ continued he, after a 
minute's pause; ‘but | could not get away from Versailles even for a day. 
Tell me, have you got a letter [ wrote to you when at Mayence. 1 mean, 1s 
it still ia existence 1’ 

* Yes, sir,’ said 1, somewhat astonished at the question. 

‘] wrote it hurriedly,’ added he, with something of confusion in his manner 
—‘do let me see it.’ 

l unlocked my writing-desk at once and handed him his own letter. He 
opened it hastily, and having thrown his eyes speedily across it, said, and in a 
voice far more at ease than before— 

‘That willdo. I feared lest perhaps 
than | thought.’ 

With this he gave the letter back into my hands, and appeared for some mo- 
ments engaged in deep thought ; them with a voice and manner which showed 
a different channel was given to his thoughts, he said— 

* The game has opened—the Austrians have invaded Bavaria. The whole 
disposable force of F'rance is on the march—a hurried novement—but so it is— 
Napoleon sirkes, like his own emblem, the eagle.’ 

* True, sir; but even that serves to heighten the chivalrous feeling of the 
soldier, when tie sword springs from the scabbard at the call of honour, and is 
not drawn slowly forth at the whispered counsel of some wily diplomate.’ 

He smiled aif mournfully at the remark, or at my impetuosity in making it, 
as he said— 

‘My cear boy, never flaties yourself that the cause of any war can enter in- 
to the calculation of the soldier. The liberty he fights for, 1s often the rankest 
tyranny—the patriotism he defends, the veriest oppression. Play the game as 
though the stake were but your own ambition, if you would play it manfully. 
As for me, I buckle on the harness for the last time come what will of it. 

I'he emperor feels, and justly feels, indignant that many of the older officers 
have declined the service by which alone they were elevated to rank, and 
wealth, andhonour. I[t way not then at the moment when he distinguished me 
by an unsought promotion, still more, conferred a personal favour on me, that! 
could ask leave to retire from the army.’ 

By the tone in which he said these last few words I saw that the general was 
now approaching the topic I felt so curious about, and did not venture by a 
word to interrupt or divert his thoughts from it. My calculation proved cor. 
rect ; for after meditating some eight or en minutes, he drew his chair closer 
to mine, and in a voice of ill-repressed agitation spoke thus :— 

‘You doubtless know the history of our great revolution, the causes that led 
to, the consequences that immediately sprung from it—the terrible anarchy, 
the utter confiscation of wealth, and worse still, the social disorganization that 
invaded every family, however humble, or however exalted ; setting wives 
against their husbands, children against their parents, and making brothers 
sworn enemies to each other. It was in vain for any man once engaged in the 
struggle, todraw back ; the least hesitation to perform any order of the con- 
vention—the deiay of a moment, to think, was death ; some one was ever on 
the watch to denounce the man thus deliberating, and he was led forth to the 
guillotine like the blackest criminal. The immediate result of all this was a 
distrust that pervaded the entire nation. No one knew who to speak to, nor 
dared any confide in him who once had been his dearest friend. The old royal- 
ists trembled at every stir—the few demonstrations they forced themselves to 
make of concurrence in the new state of things, were received with suspicion 
and jeslousy. The“ Blues,” for so the revolutionary party was called, thirsted 
for their blood ; the aristocracy had been, as they deemed, long their oppres- 
sors ; and where vengeance ceased, cupidity began. They lomged to seize up 
on the confiscated estates, and revel as masters in the halls where so oft they 
had waited as lacqueys. But the evil ended not here—wherever private hate, 
or secret malice lurked, an opportunity for revenge now offered, and for one 
head that fell under the supposed guilt of treason to France, a hundred dropped 
beneath the axe, from causes of personal animosity and long-nurtured ven- 
geance ; and thus many an idle word uttered in haste or carelessness, some 
passing slight, some chance neglect, met now its retribution, and that retribu- 
tion was ever death. 

‘It chanced that in the south, in one of those remote districts, where intelli- 
gence is always slow in arriving, and where political movements rarely disturb 
the quiet current of daily life, there lived one of those old seigneurs who, at 
that period, were deemed sovereign princes in the little locale they inhabited. 
The soil had been their own for centuries—long custom had made them res- 
pected and looked up to—while the acts of kindness and benevolence in which 
from father to son their education consisted, formed even a stronger tie to the 
affections of the peasantry. The church, too, contributed not a little to the 
maintenance of this feudalism, and the ‘‘chatean” entered inte the subject of 
the village prayers, as naturally as though a very principle of their faith. There 
was something beautifully touching in the intercourse between the lord of the 
soil and its tillers—in the kindly interest of the one, repaid in reverence and 
devotion by the others: Ais foresight for their benefit—fAcir attachment and 


but no matter. This is better 








| fidelity ; the paterval care, the filial love, made a picture of rural happiness 


such as no land ever equalled, such as perhaps none will ever see again. The 
seigneur of whom I speak, was a true type of this class—he had been, in his 
boyhood, a page at the gorgeous court of Louis XV., mixed in the voluptuous 
fascinations of the period—but early disgusted by the sensuality of the day, re. 
tired to his distant chateau, bringing with him a wife, one of the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished persons of the court, but one who, like himself, preferred 
the peace and tranquillity of a country life to the whirlwind pleasures of a 
vicious capital. For years they lived childless; but at last, after a long lapse 
of time, two children were born to the union, a boy and girl, both lovely, and 
likely, in every respect, to bless them with happiness. Shortly after the birth 
of the girl, the mother became delicate, and, after some months of suffering, 
died. The father, who never rallied from the hour of her death, and took little 
interest in the world, soon followed her, and the children were left orphans, 
when the eldest was but four years of age, aod his sister but three. fore 
the count died he sent for his steward—you know that the steward, or intend. 
ant, in France, was formerly the person of greatest trust in any family, the 
faithful adviser in times of difficulty, the depository of secrets, the friend, in « 
word, who in humble guise offered his counsel in every domestic arrangement, 
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and without whom no project was entertained or determined on, and usual] 
the office was hereditary, descending from father to son for centurics. . 

* In this family such was the case, his father and grandfather before him had 
filled the office, and Leon Guichard well knew every tradition of the house 
and from his infancy his mind had been stored with tales of its ancient wealth 
and former greatness. His father had died but a short time previous, and 
when the count's last iliness seized him, Leon was only in the second year of 
his stewardstip Brief as the period was, however, it had sufficed to give 
abundant proof of his zeal and ability. New sources of wealth grew up under 
his judicious management —improvements were everywhere conspicuous ; and 
while the seigneur himself found his income increased by nearly one-half, the 
tenants had gained in equa! proportion, such was the result of his activity and 
intelligence. These changes, marvellous as they may seem, were then of 
frequent occarrence —the lands of the south had been tilled tor centuries with- 
out any effort at improvement—sons were content to go on as their fathers had 
done before them—increased civilisation, with its new train of wante and 
luxuries, never invaded this remote, untravelled district, and primitive tastes 
and simple habits succeeded each other generation after generation unaltered 
and unchanged. Suddenly, however, a new light broke on the world, which 
penetrated even the darkness o! the far-off valleys of La Provence. intelligence 
began to be more widely diffused—men read and reflected—tie rodiments of 
every art and every science were put within the reach of humble comprehen. 
sions ; and they who before were limited to memory or hearsay for such know- 
ledge as they possessed, could now apply at the fountain for themscives. Leon 
Guichard was not slow in cultivating these new resources, and applying them 
to the circumstances about him; and although many an obstacle aruse, dictated 
by stupid adherence to old customs, or fast-rooted prejudice against new- 
fashioned methods—by perseverance he overcame them al, and actually 
enriched the people in spite of themselves. 

* The seigneur, bimself a man of no mesn intellect, saw much of this with 
sorrow ; he felt that a mighty change was accomplishing, und thet as one by 
one the ancient landmarks by which men had been guided fur ages were re- 
moved, none could foresee what resu te might follow, nor where the passion 
for alteration might cease. The superstitions of the church, harmless in them- 
selves, were now opeuly attacked ; its observances, before so deepiy venerated, 
were even assailed as idle ceremonies, and it seemed as if the stro:.g cable that 
bound men to faith and loyalty had parted, and that their minds were drifting 
over a broad and pathless sea. Such was the ominous opening of the revoiu- 
tion, such the terrible ground-swell before the storm. 

‘On his death-bed, then, he entreated Leon to be aware that evil days were 


approaching—that the time was not distant when men should rely upon the 
affection and love of those around them, on the ties that attached them to each 
other for years long, on the mutual interests that had grown op from their 


cradles—he besought him to turn the people’s minds, as fer as might be, 
from the specious theories that were afloat, and fix them on their once-loved 
traditions—and, above all, he charged him, as the guardian of his orphan 
children, to keep them aloof from the contamination of dangerous doctrines, 
and to train them up in the ancient virtues of their house, in charity and 
benevolence. 

‘Scarce had the old count’s grave closed over him, when men began to per- 
ceive a marked change in Leon Guichard; no longer humble even to subsery- 
iousness as before, he now assumed an air of pride and heugiitiness that soon 
estranged his cempanions from him. As guardian to the orphan children, he 
resided in the chateau, and took on him the pretensions of the master. Its 
stately equipage, with great emblazoned panels, the village wonder at every 
fete-dey, was now replaced by a more modern vehicle, newly arrived from 
Paris, in which Monsieur Guichard daily took his airings. The old servants, 
many of them born in the chateau, were sent adrift, and a new and very 
different class succeeded them; all was changed, even the littic path that led 
up from the presbytere to the chateau, and along which the old curé was seen 
wending his way on each Sunday to his dinner with the seigneur, was uow 
closed—the gate walled up —while the Sabbath itself was ony dedicated to 
greater festivities and excess, to the scandal of the villagers. 

‘Meanwhile, the children grew up in strength and beauty ,; like wild flowers, 
they have no nurture, but they flourished in all this neglect, ignorant and un- 
conscious of the scenes aronnd them. They roved about the live-long day 
through the meadows, or that wilderness of a garden, on which no longer any 
care was bestowed, and where rank luxuriance gave a beauty of its own to the 
rich vegetation. With the unsuspecting freshness of their youth, they enjey- 
ed the present, without a thought of the future—they loved each other and 
were happy. ‘To them ‘the vague reports and swelling waves of the revolu- 
tion, which each day gained ground, brought neither fear nor apprehension ; 
they little dreamed that the violence of political strife could ever reach their 
quiet valleys; uor did they think the hour was near when the tramp of 
soldiery, and the ruffian shout of predatory war were to replace the song of the 
vigoeron, and the dauce of the villager. The revolution came at ast, sweeping 
like a torrent over the land—it blasted asjitZwent—beneath its bancful breath 
everything withered and wasted—loyalty, religion, affection, and brotherly 
luve—all died out in the devoted country—anarchy and bloodshed were mas- 
ters of the scene. ‘The first dreadful act of this fearful drama passed like a 
dream to those, who, ata distance from Paris, only read of the atrocities of 
that wretched capital ; but when the wave rolled nearer, when crowds of armed 
men, wild and savage in look, with ragged uniforms and blood-stained hands, 
prowled about the villages, where in happier times a soldier was never seen— 
when the mob around the guillotine supplied the place the of gathering at the 
market—when the pavemeut was wet and slippery with human blood—men’s 
nature's suddenly became changed, as though some terrible curse had fallen 
on them—their minds caught up the fearful contagion of revol', and a mad im- 
pulse to deny all they had once held sacred and venereble, seized on all. 
Their blasphemies against religion went hand in hand with their desecration 
of everything holy in social life,and a pre eminence in guilt became the highest 
object of ambition. Sated with slaughter, bloated with crime, the nation reel- 
ed like a drunken savage over the ruin it created, and with the insane lust of 
blood, poured forth its armed thousands throughout the whole of Europe. 
Then began the much-boasted triumphs of the revolutionary armies—the laud- 
ed victories of those great asserters of liberty—say, rather, the carnage of 
famished wolves—the devastating rage of blood-thirsty maniacs. The con- 
scription seized on the whole youth of France, as if fearful that in the untar- 
nished minds of the young the seeds of better things might bear fruit in season. 
They carried them away tw scenes of violence and rapine, where, amid the 
shouts of battle and the cries of the dying, no voice of human sympathy might 
touch their hearts, no trembling of remorse shou!d stir within them. 

** You are named in the conscription, monsieur,”’ said Leon, in a short, 
abrupt tone, as one morning he entered the dressing-room of his young 
master. 

***Me! [named in the conscription!” replied the other, with a look of in- 
credulity and anger. ‘This is but a sorry jest, Master Leon, and not intoo 
good taste, either.” 

** Good or bad,” answered the steward, “the fact is as I say, here is the 
order from the municipale ; you were fifteen yesterday, you know.’ 

*“Troe; and what then: am [ not Marquis de Neufchatei, Count de 
Rochefort, in right of my mother?!” 

‘* There areno more marquises, no more counts,” said the other roughly ; 
‘‘ France has had enough of such cattle; the less you allude to them the safer 
for your head.” 

‘ He spoke truly, the reign of the aristocracy was ended ; and while they 
were yet speaking, an emissary of the convention, accompanied by a party of 
troops, arrived at the chateau to fetch away the newly-drawn conscript 

‘I must not dwell on the scene which followed. The heart-rending sorrow 
of those who lived but for each other, now torn assunder forthe first time, not 
knowing when, if ever, they were to meet again. His sister wished to follow 
him, but even had he permitted it, such would have been impossible. The 
dreadful career of the revolutionary soldier was an obstacle unsurmountable. 
The same evening the battalion of infantry to which he was attached began 
their march towards Savoy, and the lovely orphan of the chatevc fell dang*r- 
ously tl. 


‘Youth, however, triumphed over her malady, which indeed was brought on 
by grief; and after some weeks, she was again restored to health. During the 
interval, nothing could be more kind and attentive than Leon Guichard; his 
manner, of late years rough and uncivil, became softened aud tender; the 
hundred little attentions whtch illness seeks for, he paid with zeal and watch- 
fulness ; everything which could alleviate her sorrow or calm her afflicted 
mind, was restored to, with a kind of instinctive delicacy, and she began te 
feel that in her long-cherished dislike of the intendant, she had done him 
grievous wrong. 

* This change of manner attracted the attention of many besides the inhabit- 
ants of the chateau. They remarked his altered looks and bearing, the more 
studied attention to his dress and appearance, and the singular difference in all 
bis habits of life; no longer did he pass his time in the wild orgies of debauche- 
ry and excess, but in careful management of the estate, and rarely or never 
left the chateau after nightfall. 

* Ahundred different interpretations were given to this line of acting : some 
said that the more settled condition of politics! affairs had made him cautwus 
and careful, for it was now the reign of the Directory, and the old excesses 
of the "92 were no longer endured; others, that he was naturally of a kind 
and benevolent nature, and that his savage manner and reckless conduct were 
assumed merely in compliance with the horrible features of the time. None, 
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however, sus the real cause. Leon Guichard was in love! Yes, the 
humble steward, the coarse follower of the vices of that detestable period, was 

tivated by the beauty of the young girl, now springing into womanhood 
The freshness of her artless nature, her guileless innocence, her soft voice, her 
character so balanced between gaiety and thoughtfulness, ber loveliness, so 
unlike all he had ever seen before, had seized upon his whole heart; and, as 
the sun darting from behind the bieckest clouds will light up the surface of a 
bleak landscape, touching every barren rock and tipping every bell of purple 
heath with colour and richness, so over his rogged nature the beauty of this tar 
girl shed a very halo of light, and 4 spirit awoke within him to seek for better | 
things, to fly the coarse depraved habits of his former self, to conform to the 
tastes of her he worshipped. Day by day his stern nature became more soften- 
ed. No longer those terrible bursts of passion, to which he once gave way, 
escaped him; his voice, his very look, too, was changed in its expression, and 
a gentleness of manner almost amounting to timidity, now characterized him 
wao had once been the type of the most savage Jacobin. 

‘She to whom this wondrous change was owing knew nothing of the mira. 
cle she had worked; she would not, indeed, have believed, had any one told 
her. She scarcely remarked him when they met, and did not perceive that 
he was no longer like his former self; her whole soul wrapped up in her dear 
brother's fate, she lived from week to week in the thought of his letters home. 
It is true her life had many enjoyments which owed their source to the inten- 
dant’s care; but she knew not of this, and felt more grateful to him when he 
came letter in hand from the little post of the village, than when the fair moss 
roses of spring filled the vases of the salon, or the earliest fruits of summer 
decked her tadie. At times, something in his demeanour would strike her—a 
tinge of sorrow it seemed rather than aught else; but as she attributed this, as 
every other grief, to her brother’s absence, she paid no further attention to it, 
and merely thought good Leon hed more feeling than they used to give him 
credit for. 

‘At last, the campaign of Arcola over, the young soldier obtained ® short 
leave to see his sister. How altered were they both: she from the child had 
become the beautiful girl; her eyes flashing with the brillient sparkle of youth, 
her step elastic, her colour changing with every passing expression. He was 
already a man, bronzed and sunburnt; his dark eyes darker, and his voice 
de2per, but still his former self in all the warmth of his affection to his sister. 

* The lieutenant, for so was he always called by the old soldier who accom- 
panied him as his servant, and oftentimes by the rest of the household, had 
seen much of the world in the few years of his absence. 

‘The chances and changes of a camp had taught him many things which 
lie far beyond its own limits, and he had learned to scan men’s minds and mo- 
tives With a quick eye and ready wit. He was not long therefore in observing 
the alteration in Leon Guichard's manner, nor was he slow in tracing it to its 
real cause. At first, the sudden impulse of his passion would have driven him 
to any length; the presumption of such a thought was tov great to endure— 
but then the times he lived im taught him some strong lessons ; he remembered 
the scenes of social disorder and anarchy of his childhood ; how every rank be- 
came subverted, and how men’s minds were left to their own unbridled influ- 
ences to choose their own position, and he bethought him, that in such trials as 
these, Leon had conducted himself with moderation; that to his skilful man- 
agement it was owing, if the property had not suffered confiscation like so many 
others, and that it was perhaps hard to condemn a man for being struck by 
charms, which, however above him in the scale of rank, were still continually 
before his eyes. Reasoning thus, he determined as the wisest course, to re- 
move his sister to the house of a relative, where she could remain during his 





absence. ‘T'hhis would at once put a stop to the steward’s folly—for so he could 
not help dee:ming it—and what was of equal consequence in the voung soldier's 
eyes—prevent his sister being offended by ever suspecting the existence of such 
a feeling towards her. The plan ence resolved on met no difficulty from his 
sister ; his promise to return soon to see her was enough to compensate for any 
arrangement, and it was determined that they should set out towards the south 
by the first week in September. 

* When the intimation of this change first reached Leon, which it did from the 
other servants, he could not believe it, and resolved to hasten to the lieutenant 
himself, and ask if it were true. On that day, however, the young soldier was 
absent shooting, and was not to return before nig't. ‘Tortured with doubt and 
fear, trembling at the very thought of her departure—whose presence hed been 
the load-star of his life—he rushed from the house and hurned into the wood. 
Every spot reiinded him of her, and he shuddered to think that in a few hours 
his existence would lave lost its spring. ‘That ere the week v ist, he would 


be alone without the sight of her, whom, even to have sex stituted the 
happiness of the whole day. Revolvicg such sad thoughts, he siro..ed on, no 
knowing whither, and at last, on turning the angle of a path, found himself be- 


fore the object of his musings; she was returning from a farewell visit to one 
of the cottagers, and was hastening to the chateau to dress for dinner. 

** Ah! Monsieur Leon,’ said she, suddenly, ‘1 am glad te meet you 
here—these poor people at the wooden bridge will miss me, 1 fear; you must 
look to them in my absence—and, there is old Jeanette—she fancies she can 
spin still—I pray you let her have her little pension regularly. The children 
at Calotte, too, they are too far from the school—mind that they have their 
books.” 

‘**And are you indeed going from hence, mademoiselle?" said he, in 
atone and accent so unlike bis ordinary one, as to make her start with sur- 
prise. 

‘* Yes, tobe sure. We leave the day after to.morrow.”’ 

*“ And have you no regret, mademoiselle, to leave the home of your child- 
hood and those you have —— known there ?”’ 

‘“ Sir!” replied she, haughtily, as the tone of his voice assumed a meaning 
which could not be mistaken, ** you seem to have forgotten yourself some- 
what, or you had not dared i“ 

*“ Dared !” interrupted he, in a louder key—‘‘dared—I have dared more 
than that. Yes,’’ cried he in a voice where passion could be no longer held 
under—* Leon Guichard, the steward, has dared to lo ’e his master's daughter. 
Start not so proudly back, madame. Time was when such an avowal had been 
a presumption death could not repay, but these days are past. The haughty 
have been well humbied ; they who deemed their blood as ream too pure to 
mingle with the current in plebeian veins, have poured it lavishly beneath the 
guillotine. ie 





Leon Guichard has no master now! 
‘ The fire flashed from his eyes as he spoke, and his colour, pale at first, grew 
darker and darker, tili his face became almost purpie, while his nostrils, swelled 
to twice their natural size, dilated and contracted like those of a fiery charger. 
Territied a: the frightful parozysm of passion before her, the timid girl endeav- 
vured to allay his anger, and replied— 
** You know well, Leon, that my brother has ever treated vow as a friend 


‘ “ He—a friend!” cried he, stamping on the ground, while a look of demo- 
niac malice lit up his features.—* He, who talks to me as though I were a 
vassal, aslave ; le, who deems his merest word of approval a recompense for 
all my labour, all my toil; he, whose very glance shoots into my heart like a 
dagger. Think you, I forgive him the contemptuous treatment of nineteen 
years, cr that I can pardon insults because they Live gcown into habits Hear 
me,” he grasped her wrist rigidly ashe spoke, and continued, ‘I have sworn 
an oath to be revenged on him from the hour when a boy, scarce eight years 
old, he struck me on the face and called me canailie. I vowed his ruin. I 
toiled for it, I strove for it, and I succeeded—ay, sacceeded. I obtained from 
the Convention the confiscation of your lands—all—everything you possessed. 
I held the titles in my possession, for I was the owner of this broad chateau— 
ay—Leon Guichard—even so. You were but my guest here. I kept it by 
me many a day, and when your brother was drawn in the conscription, I re- 
solved to assert my right before the world.” He paused for a moment, while 
a tremendous convulsion shook his frame, and made him tremble like one in an 
ague ; then suddenly rallying, he passed his hand across his brow, and in a 
lower voice resumed—* | weuld have done so but for you.” 

*“ For me !—what mean you !” said she, almost sinking with terror. 

‘“T loved you—loved you as only he can luve who can surrender 2!! his 
cherished hopes—his dream of ambition—hbis vengeance even, to his love. 
I thought too that you were not cold to my advances; and fearing lest any 
hazard should apprise you of my success, and thus run counter to my wishes, 
{ lived on here as your servant, still hoping for the honr when I might call you 
mine, and avow myself the lurd of this chateau. How long I might have con- 
tinued thus I know not. To see you, to look on you, to live beneath the same 
roof with you, seemed happiness enough, but when I heard that you were to 
leave this, to go away, never to return perhaps, or if so, not as her I Joved and 
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* A look cf ineffable scorn was all her reply ; when he sprang forward and 
threw his arm round her waist— 

** Or would you drive me to the worst-————” 

‘ A terrific shriek broke from her as she felt his hand around her, when the 
brushwood crashed behind her, and her brother's dogs sprang from the thicket 
With aloud cry she called upon his name; he answered from the wood, 
and dashed towards her just as she sank fainting to the ground.—Leon was 

one. 
2c As soon as returning strength permitted, she told ber brother the fearful 
story of the steward; but bound him oy every entreaty not to come himself in 
conta t with a monster so depraved. When they reached the chateau, they 
learred that Guichard had been there and left it again ; end from that hour they 
never saw him more. 

*] must now conclude in a few words, and to do so, may mention, thet in the 
year '99, | became the purchaser of Haute Rochefort, at a sale of forfeited 
estates, it having been bought by government On some previous occasion, but 
from whom, and bow, | never learned. The story I have been told I leerned 
from the notaire of Hubane, the village in the neighbourhood, who was con 
versant with all its details, and knew well the several actors in ut, as well as 
their future fortunes. 

‘The brother became a distinguished officer, and rose to some rank in the 
service, but embarking in the expedition to Ireland, was reporied to Bonaparte 
as having betrayed the French cause. The result was, he was strock off the 
list of the army, and pronounced degraded; he died in some unknown place 

‘The sister became attached to her cousin, but the brother opposing the 
union, she was taken to Pars; the lover returned to Bretagne, where having 
heard a false report of her marriage at court, he assumed holy orders, and being 
subsequently charged, but itis now believed falsely, of corresponding with the 
Bourbons, was shot in his own garden by a platoon of infantry. But how is 
this; are youill; has my story so affected you ?" 

‘That brother was my friend—my dearest, my only friend—Charles ce 
Meudon.’ 

* What! and did you know poor Charles *’ 

But | could not speak ; the tears ran fast dowa my cheeks, asl thought of 
all his sorrows—sorrows far grester than ever he had told me. 

‘Poor Marie,’ said the general, as he wiped a tear from his eye; ‘few have 
met such an enemy as she did: every misfortune of her life has sprung from one 
hand; her brother—her lover's death, were both his acts.’ 

‘Leon Guichard! And who is he! or how could he have done these 
things |’ 

* Methinks you migh’ yourself reply to your own question.’ 

*1! how could that be! I know him not,’ 

* Yes, but you do: Leon Guichard is Mehee de La Touche !’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen between us, | could not have felt more terror. That 
name spoken but twice or thrice in my hearing, had each time brought its 
omen of evil. It was the same with whose acquaintance Marie de Meudon 
charged me in the garden at Versailles, the same who brought the Chouans to 
the guillotine, and had so nearly involved myself in their ruin; and now | 
heard of him ae one whose dreadful life had been a course of perfidy and crime, 
one who blasted al! around him, and seattered ruin as he went. 

‘T have little more to add,’ resumed the general, after a long pause, and in 
a voiee whose weakened accents evinced how fearfully the remembrance se 
called up, affected him. ‘ What remains, too, more immediately concerns my- 
selfthan others I am the last of my house—an ancient family, and one not 
undistinguished in the annals of France, hangs but on the feeble thread of a 


| withered and broken old man’s life, with whom it dies; my only brother fell in 


the Austrian campaign.—lI never had a sister; uncles and cousins | have had 
in numbers, but death and exile have been rife these last twenty years, and save 
myself, none bears the name of D’Auvergne. Yet once | nourished the hope 
of a family—of arace who should hand down the ancient virtues of our house to 
after years. I thought of those gallant ancestors whose portraits graced the 
walls of the old chateau I was born in, and fancied myeelf leading my infant 
boy from picture to picture, as 1 pointed out the brave and the good, whe had 
been his forefathers But this is a dream long since dispelled | was then a 
youth, scarce older than yourself, rich, and with every prospect of happiness be- 
fore me; I fell in love, and the object of my passion seemed one created to 
have made the very paradise | sought for. She was beautiful, beyond even 
the loveliest of a handsome court; tighborn and gifted; but her heart was be- 
stowed on another,—one who, unlike myself, encouraged no daring thoughts, 
no ambitious longings, but who, wholly devoted to her he loved, sought in tran. 
quil quiet the happiness such spirits can give each other. Shetold me herself, 
frankly, as I speak now to you, that she could not be mine, and then placed 
iny hand in her husband's. ‘This was Marie de Rochefort, the mother of Made. 
moiseile de Meudon. 

* The world’s changes seem ever to bring about those strange vicissitudes by 
which our early deeds of good and evil are brought more forcibly to our me- 
mories, and we are made to think over the past by some accident of the pre- 
sent. After twenty years | came to live in that chateau where she, whom | 
once loved, had lived and died. 1 became the lord of that estate which her 
husband once possessed, and where in happiness they had dwelt together. | 
will not dwell upon the thoughts such associations ever give rise to; | dare 
not, old as 1 am, evoke them.’ He paused for some minutes, and then went 
on—‘ Two years ago I learned that Mademoiselle de Meudon was the daughter 
of my once loved Marie ; from that hour I felt no longer childless; I watched 
over her, without however attracting Notice on her part, and followed her every- 
where; the very day I saw you first at the Polytechnique I was beside her. 
From all] could learn and hear, her life had been one of devoted attachment to 
her brother, and then to Madame Bonaparte; her heart, it was said, was buried 
with him she once loved, at least none since had ever won even the slightest 
acknowledgment from her, bordering on encouragement. 

‘ Satisfied that she was everything I could have wished my own daughter, 
and feeling that with youth the springs of affection rarely dry up, 1 conceived 
the idea of settling all my property on her, and entreating the es sem to make 
me her guardian, with her own consent of course. He agreed; he went fur- 
ther; he repealed, so far as it concerned her, the law by which the daughters 
of royalists cannot inherit, and made her eligible to succeed to property, and 
placed her hand at my disposal. 

‘Such was the state of matters when I wrote to you ; since that I have seen 
her, and spoken to her in confidence; she has consented to every portion of the 
arrangement, save that which involves her marrying ; but some strange super- 
stition being over her mind that her fate is to ruin all with whom it is linked, 
that her name carries an evil destiny with it, she refuses every offer of mar- 
rage, and will not yield to my solicitation. 

‘I thought,’ said the general, as he leaned on his hand, and muttered half 
aloud, ‘that I had conceived a plan which must bring happiness with it ; but, 
however, one part of my design is accomplished, she is my heir—the daughter 
of my own loved Marie is the child of my adoption, and for this I have reason 
to feel grateful. The cheerless feeling of a death-bed, wkere not one mourns 
for the dying, haunts me no longer, and I feel not as one deserted and alone. 
To-morrow | go to wish her adieu; we are to be at the Tuileries by noon. 
The emperor holds a levee, and our final orders will then be given.’ 

The old general rallied at the last few words he spoke, and pressing my hand 
affectionately, wished me good night, and withdrew. While I, with a mind 
confused and stunned, sat thinking over the melancholy story he had related, 
and sorrowing over the misfortunes of one, whose lot in life had been far sadder 
than my own. 

CHAPTER XLII. 


Some minutes before noon we entered the Place de Carousel, now thronged 
with equipages ard led horses. Officers, in the rich uniforms of every arin of 
the service, were pressing their way to the palace, amidthe crash of carriages, 
the buzz of recognitions, and the thundering sounds of the brass band, whose 
echo was redovb'ed beneath the vaulted vestibule of the palace. 

Borne along with the torrent, we mounted the wide stair and passed from 
room to room, until we arrived at the great antechamber where the officers of 
the household were assembled in their splendid dresses. Here the crowd was 
so dense, we were unable to move on for some time, and it was after nearly an 
hour’s waiting, that we at last found ourselves within that gorgeous gallery, 
named by the emperor, ‘ La salle des Maréchaux.’ At any other moment my 
attention had been riveted upon the magnificence and beauty of this great 
salon, its pictures, its gildings, the richness of the hangings, the tasteful ele- 
gance of the ceiling, with its tracery of duil gcld, the great works of art in 
bronze and marble that adorned it on every side, but now my mind took 
another and very different range. Here around me were met the greatest 





worshipped, then But why look you thus? Is it because you doubt 
these things’ Look here—see this. Is that in form? Are these signatures 
authentic! Is that the seal of the National Convention? What say you 


now! tis not the steward Leon that sues, but the Citizen Guichard—pro- | 


prietaire de Rochefort. 


Now methinks that makes some difference in the pro 
position.” 


* “None, sir,” replied she, with a voice whose steady utterance made each 


word sink into his heart; ‘‘save as it adds to my contempt for him who has | 


dared to seek my affection in the ruin of my family. 


I did but despise you 
before 





*** Beware,” said he, in a voice of menace, but in which no violence of pas- 
sion entered, *‘ you are in my power. I ask you again, will yeu consent to be 

y wifet Will you save your brother from the scaffuld, and yourself from 
beggary and ruin—I can accomplish both.” 


| generals and warrioraof Europe. The names, second alone to his, who had 
| no equal. There stood Ney, with his broad, retiring forehead, and his eyes 
| black and flashing. like an eagle’s. With what energy he spoke, how full of 
passionate vigour that thick and rapid utterance, that left a tremulous quaver- 
ing on his lip even when he ceased to speak. What a contrast to the bronzed 
onmoved features of the large man he addressed, and who listened to him with 
| such deference of manner; his yellow moustache beepeaks not the Frenchman, 
least, for it is Kellerman, the colonel of the 
| cuirassiers of the guard. And yonder was Soult, with his strong features 
jseamed by many a day of hardship, the centre of a group of colonels of the 
| staff. to whom he was rapidly communicating their orders. Close beside him 
| stood Lannes, his arm in a sling; 2 gunshot wound that defied the art of his 
| surgeons, still deprived him of his left hand. And there leaned Savary against 
} the window, his dark eyes riveted on the corps of gendarmerie in the court 


he is a German, by blood at 
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beneath. Full taller oy a head than the largest about him, he seemed almost 
gigantic in the massive accoutrements of his service. The fierce Davoust, the 

ay and splendid Murat, with his waving plumes and jewelled dolman. Le- 
ebvre, the very tvpe of his class, moving with difficulty from a wound in his 
hip—all were there—while passing rapidly from place to ©, | remarked a 
young and handsome man, whose uniform of colonel bure the decoration of the 
legion—he appeared to know and be koown by all—this was Eugene Beau. 
harnais, the stepson of the emperor. ‘Ab, General D' Auvergne,’ eried he, 
approaching Will a smile, ‘his majesty desires to see you after the levee —you 
icave to-night, ! believe.’ Y 

‘Yes, colonel, all is in readiness,’ said the general, while I thought a look 
of anxiety at the emperor's summons seemed to agitate bis features. 

‘One of your staif,’ said Beavharnais, bowing, as he louked towards me. 

*My aide de-camp, Lieutenant Burke,’ rephed the general, presenting me. 

‘Ab, T remember,’ said the colonel, as he drew himself proudly up, and 
seemed as thongh the recollection were anything but favourable tome. But 
just then the wde folding doors were thrown open, and aloud voice proclaimed, 
‘sa Majesté L'Empercur.’ In an instant every voice was hushed, the groups 
broke up, and the persons fell back into two lung lines, between which lay a 
passage, along this the officers of the palace setired slowly, facing the emper r, 
who came step by step afier them I could but eee the pale face, maseiwe end 
regular, like the head of an antique cameo ; the herr straight combed upon hie 
tine forehead, and his large full eyes, as they turned hither and thither amon 
that crowd, once his equals, now how immeasurably his inferiors. He stoppe 
every now and then to say a word or two to some one as he passed, bat in #0 
low a tone, that even in the dead silence around, nothing was audible save a 
murmur. It was a relief to my own excited feelings, as with high beating 
heart, | gazed on the greatest monarch of the world—that I bebeld the ovhers 
around, the oldest generals, the time-worn c ympanions of his battles, not less 
moved than myself, 

While the emperor passed slowly along, | could mark that Eogene Beau- 
harnais moved rapidly throogh the gallery, whispering now to this one, now to 
that, among the officers of superior grade, who, immediately after, left the 
salon by a door at the end. At length he approached General D’ Auvergne, 
saying, ‘ The audience of the marshals wil! not occupy more than half anh ur; 
pray be in readiness to wait on his may sty when he calls; you can remain im 
the blue drawing-room next the gallery.’ 

The general bowed, and taking my arm moved slowly from the spot in the 
direction mentioned, and in a few minut.’ ve found ourselves in the small room 
where the emp.ess used to receive her morning visiters during the consulate. 

* You remember this salon, Burke!" said the general, carelessly. 

* Yes, sir, but too well—it was here that his majesty gave me that rebuke— 

* True, true, my dear boy, | forgot that completely—but come, there has 
been time enough to forget it since. IT wonder what can mean this sommons 
to attend here—! have received my orders—there has been, so far as 1 under- 
stand, nochange of plan. Well, well, we shall soon know—see, the levee has 
begun to bresk up siready—there goes the stall of the artillery—that roll of 
the dram ie for some general of division.’ 

And now the crash of carriages, and the sounds of cavalry escorts, jingling 
beside them, mingled with the deep beating of the drums, made a mass of 
noises that filled the air, and continued without interruption for above an hour 
*Sacristi!’ cried the general, ‘the crowd seems to pour in as fast as it goes 
out; this may last for the entire day; I have scarce two hours left me now.’ 
He walked the room impatiently, now muttering some broken words to him- 
self, now stopping to listen to the sounds without Still the din continued, 
and the distent roll of equipages, growing louder as they came, told that the 
tide was yet pressing onwards towards the palace. ‘Three o'clock,’ cried the 
genera!, as the bell of the pavilion sounded ; ‘at four I was to leave, such were 
my written orders, signed by the minister.’ 

His impatience now became extreme: he knew how difficult it was in a mat- 
ter of military discipline to satisfy Napoleon that any breach, even when caused 
by his direct orders, was not a fault. Besides, his old habits had taught him to 
respect a command from the minister-at-war, as something above all others 

‘ Beauharnais must have mistaken,’ said he, angrily. * His majesty gave me 
my final directions; I'll wait no longer.’ 

Yet did he hesitate to loave, and seemed actually tu rely on me for some 
hint for his guidance, I did not dare to offer a suggestion, and while thus we 
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both stood uncertain, the door opened, and a huisser called out— 

* Lieut.-General D'Auvergne—this way, sir,’ said the official, as he threw 
open a folding-door into a long gallery that looked into the garden, ‘They 
passed out together, and I was alone. 

The agitation of the genera! at this unexpected summons, had communicated 
itself to me, but in a» far different way, for | imagined that hie majesty desired 


only to conter some mark of favour on the gallant old general before parting 
with him, Yet did | not venture to suggest this to him, for fear 1 should be 
mistaken, 

While I revolved these doubts in my mind, the door was flang open with a 
crash, and a page, in the uniform of the court, rushed in, ‘May I ask, sir,” 
cried he,jbreathless, ‘can you inform me where 1s the aide de-camp of the Gene- 
ral D'Auvergne. I forget the name unfortunately.’ 

‘I am the person—Lieut. Burke.’ 

‘ The same, that is the name—come after me with all haste, this way ;' and 
so saying, he rushed down a flight of stone stairs, clearing six or seven at a 
spring. 

' ‘A bestiad business, thie, Lieutenant,’ said the page, laughingly. 
them all by surprise—I{ fancy,’ 

‘What is it? What do you mean’’ asked I, eagerly. 

‘Hush |’ said he, placing his finger on his pn ; ‘here they come.’ 

We had just time to stand to one side of the gallery, as the officers of the 
household came up, two and two, followed by the Chancellor of France, and 
the Dean of St. Roch, in his fall canonicals. They approached the table, on 
which several papers and documents were lying, and proceeded to sign their 
names to different writings before them. While | looked on, puzzied and 
amazed, totally unable to make the most vague conjecture of the nature of the 
proceedings, | perceived that General D'Auvergne had entered the room, and 
was standing among the rest at the table. 

‘Whose signature did you propose here, general!’ said the chancellor, as he 
took up a paper before him. 

* My aide.de-camp, Lieutenant Burke.’ 

‘He is here, sir,’ said the page, stepping forward, 

‘You are to sign your name here, sir, and again on this side,’ said the chan- 
cellor, ‘ with your birth-place annexed, age, and rank in the service.’ 

‘1 am a foreigner,’ said | ; ‘does that make any difference here }’ 

‘None,’ said he, smiling; ‘the witness is but a very subordinate personage 
here.’ 

| took the pen, and proceeded to write as | was desired; and while thus 
engaged, the door opened, and a short heavy step crossed the room. I did not 
dare to look up; some secret feeling of terror ran through me, and told me it 
was the emperor himeelf. 

‘ Well, D' Auvergne,’ said he, in a frank bold way, quite different from his 
ordinary voice, ‘you seem but half content with this plan of mine. Pardieu! 
there’s many a brave fellow would not deem the case so hard a one.’ 

‘As you wish, sire ? 

‘As mine, diantre! my friend; do not say mine only; you forget that the 
lady expressed herself equally satisfied. Come! is the acte com 

‘It wants but your mayesty’s signature,’ said the chancellor. 

The emperor tuok the pen, and dashed some indescribable scroll across the 
paper; then turning suddenly towards the general, he conversed with bim 
eagerly for several minutes, but in so low a voice as not to be audible where I 
stood. | could but catch the words—' Darmstadt—Augsburg—the fourth 
corps,’ from which it seemed the movements of the army were the subject; 
when he added in a louder voice— 

‘ Every hour now is worth a dey, ay, a week, hereafier~-remember that, 
D’ Auvergne.’ 

‘ Everything is finished, sire,’ said the chancellor, handing the folded papers 
to the emperor. 

‘ These are for your keeping, general,’ said he, delivering them into D’Au- 
vergne’s hand. 

‘ Pardon, sire,’ said the chancellor, hastily. ‘ I have made a great error here. 
Madame la Comtesse has not appended her signature to the consent.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the emperor, smiling. *‘ We have been too hasty, it would 
seem ; #0 thinks our reverend father of Saint Roch, I perceive, who is evidently 
not accustomed to officiate “ au coup de tambour.” * 

Her majesty the empress!’ said the huissier, as he opened the doors, to 
permit herto enter. She was dressed in full court-dress, covered with jewels. 
She held within her arm the band of another, over whose figure a deep veil was 
thrown, that entirely concealed her from head to foot. 

‘Madame |a Comtesse will have the kindness to sign this,’ ead the chan. 
cellor, as he handed over a pen to the lady. She threw beck her veil as he 
spoke. As she turned towards the table, I saw the pale, almost deathlike 
features of Marie de Meadon. Such was the shock, | scarce restrained a ery 
from bursting forth, and a film fell before my eyes as 1 looked, and the figures 
before me floated hike masses of vapour before my sight. 

The empress now spoke to the general, but no longer could I take notice of 
what was said. Voices there were, but they conveyed nothing to my mind. 
A terrible rush of thoughts, too quiek for ion, chased each other throwgh 
my brain, and J felt as though my temples were bursting open from some 
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within 
ae a hand; he then took that of Mademovselle de Mevdor, and — 
to his bps. I heard the word * Adieu!’ faintly uttered by her low voice; } e 
veil fell once more over her features; that moment a stir followed, and in a few 
minutes more we were descending the stairs alone, the general leaning on my 
arm—his right hand pressed across bis eyes. When we reached the court, 
several officers of rank pressed forward, and I could hear the buzz of — 
implying congratulations and joy, to which the old general replied briefly, an 
with evideot depression of manner. The dreadful oppression of a sad dream 
was over me still, and I felt as though to awake were impostible, when to some 
remark near him, the generai replied — 

‘True! quite true, monseigneur; I have made her my wife. There only 
remains one reparation for it, which is \o make ber my widow, 

* His wife !" said I, aloud, re-echoing the word without knowing. 

‘Even so, mon ami,’ said he, pressing my hand softly.‘ My name and as. 
fortune are both hers. As for myself—we shall never meet again.’ He — 
away his head as he spoke, nor uttered another word during the remainder o 
the way. 
gx! we arrived at the Rue de Rohan, the horses were harnessed . the 
carriage, and all in readiness for our departure. The tumour of expewe _ 
had brought a crowd of idlers about the door, througa which we passec with 
some difficulty into the house. Hastily throwing an eye over the now dieman- 
tled room, the old general approached the window that looked out on the 

Tuileries ‘Adieu!’ muttered he to himeelf. ‘Je ne vous reverra: jamais 
And with that he pressed his travelling-cap over his brows, and descended the 
ary burst from the mob—the postillion’s whip cracked loudly—the horses 
deshed over the pavernent—and ere the first flurry of nad excitement bad sub- 
sided from my mind, Paris was some miles behind us, aud we wore hastening 

@ frontier. et. 
ap my evening we come in sight of Coblentz. Then indeed there burst 
upon my astonished sight one of those scenes which, once seen, are never for- 
gotten. From the gentle declivity which we were now descending, the view 
exiended several miles in every direction, Beneath us lay the city of Coblentz, 
its spires and domes shining like gilded bronze as the rays of the setting = 
fell upon them; the Moselle swept along one side of the town till it mingle 
its eddies with the broad Rhine, now one sheet of liquid gold; the long pontoon 
bridge, against whose dark eutwaters the bright stream broke in sparkling 
circles, trembled beneath the dull roll of artillery and baggage- wagons, which 
might be seen issuing from the town, and serpentining their course along the 
river's edge for miles till they were lost in the narrow gien by which the Labn 
flows into the Rhine; beyond rose the great precipice of rock, with its crown- 
ing fortress of Ebrenbreitstein, along whose battlemented walls, almost lost in 
the heavy clouds of evening, might be seen dark specks moving from place to 
place—the soldiers of the garrison looking down from their eyrie on the war- 
tide that flowed beneath. 
which, as the sunlight shone, one could mark the glancing of arms and the 
glitter of uniforms ; while farther again, ond in deep shadow, rose the solitary 
towers of the ruined castle of Lahneck, its shattered walls and grass-grown 
battlements standing clearly out against the evening sky. 

Far as we were otf, every breeze that stirred bore towards us the softened 
swell of military music, which, even when too faint to trace, made the air 
tremulous with its martial sounds. Along the ramparts of the city were 
crowds of townspeople gazing with anxiousywonderment at the spectacle, for 
none knew, save the generals in command of divisions, the destination of that 
mighty force—the greatest, Europe had ever seen up to that period. Such 
indeed where the measures taken to ensure secrecy, that none were permitted 
to cross the frontier without a special authority from the minister for foreign 
affairs; the letters in the various post-offices were detained, and even travellers 
were denied post-horses on the great roads to the eastward, lest intelligence 
might be conveyed to Germany of the movement in progress. Meanwhile at 
Manheim, at Spire, at Strasbourgh, and at Coblentz, the long columns streamed 
forth, whose eagles were soon destined to meet in the great plains of southern 
Germany. Such was the gorgeous spectacle that each moment grew more 
palpable to our astonished senses—grander far than anything paimting could 
realize—more spirit-stirring than the grandest words that poet ever sung. 

* The cuirassiers and the dragoons of the guard are yonder,’ said the general, 
as he directed his glass to a large square of the town, where a vast mass of 
dismounted cavalry were stending ; ‘you see how punctual they are; we are 
but two hours behind our time, and they are awaiting our arrival.’ 

‘And do we move forward to-night, general !’ asked I in some surprise. 

* Yes, and every night. ‘The marches are to be made fourtien hours each 
day. There go the lancers of Berg—you see their scarlet dolmans, don’t you! 
and yonder, in the three large boats, beyond the point, there are the sappers of 
the guard What are the shouts I hear—whence comes that cheering |’ 

‘Oh, I see; it's a vivandiere, her horse has backed into the river. See— 
see—she is going to swim himover. Look how the current takes him dowao— 
Bravely done, faith. She heads him to the stream—it won't do though, she 
must be carried down.’ Just at this critical moment a boat shoots out from 
under the clifl—-a few strokes of the oars, and they are alongside—there's a 
splash and ashout, and the skiff moves on; ‘and now I see they have given 
her a rope, and are towing her and ber horse across.’ 

‘ See how the old spirit comes back with the first blast of the trumpet,’ said 
the old general, as his eyes flashed with enthusiasm. ‘ That damsel there, I'll 
werrent ye, she'd have thought twice about stepping over a rivulet in the 
streets of Paris yesterday, and |ook at her now. Yell done—gallantly done. 
See how she spurs him up the bank! Ma foi, mademoiselle, youl have no 
lack of lovers for that achievement.’ 

A few minutes more and we entered the town, whose streets were thronged 
with soldiers hurrying on to their different corps, and eager townsfolk asking a 
hundred questions, to which of course few waited to reply. ; 

‘This way, general,’ said an officer in undress, who recognized General 
D'Auvergne. * The cavalry of the third division is stationed in the square.’ 

Passing through a narrow street, through which the caleche had barely room 
to pass, we now found ourselves in the Place, a handsome space surrounded 
with a double row of trees, under which the dragoons were lying, holding the 
bridles of their horses. 

The general had scarcely put foot to ground, when the trumpets sounded the 
call. The superior officers came running forward to greet him, Taking the 
arm of a short man, in the uniform of the cuirassiers, the general entered a café 
near, while | became the centre of some dozen officers, all eagerly asking the 
news from Paris; and whether the emperor had yet left the capital. It was 
not without considerable astonishment I then perceived how totally ignorant 
they al! were of the destination of the army: many alleging it was destined for 
Russia ; and others equally positive that the Prussians were the object of at. 
tack; the arguments in support of each opinion being wonderfully 1mgenious, 
and only deficient in one respect, having not a particle of fact for their founda- 
tion. In the midst of these conjectures came a new subject for discussion ; for 
one of the group who had just received a letter from his brother, a page at the 
Tuileries, was reading the contents aloud for the benefit of the rest— 

‘Jules says that they are all astray as tothe emperor's movements; Duroc 
has le/t Paris suddenly, but no one knows for where; the only thing certain is, 
ahot campaign is to open somewhere—one hundred and eighty thousand 
men——' 

* Bah !’ said an old white moustached major, with a look of evident unbelief; 
* we never haa forty with the army ofthe Sambre.’ 

* Aad what then ?’ said another, fiercely ; ‘do you compare your army of the 
Sambre, your sans culottes republicans, with the imperial troops '" 

The old major’s face became deeply crimsoned, and with a muttered a de- 
main, he walked away, 

‘Go after him, Amedee,’ said another ;‘ there is a grudge between us these 
three weeks past, and we may as well have it out. Goon with the letter, 
Henri.’ 

* Ob it is filled with court gossip,’ said the reader negligently 
this, though— the postscript— 

* [have jost time to tell you the strangest bit of news we have chanced upon 
for some time past. The emperorhas this moment married old General D’ 
Auvergne tothe very handsomest girl m the empress’s suite, Mademoiselle de 
Meudon. There is a rumour afloat about the old man having made her his 
heir,and desiring to confer her hand on some young fellow of his own choosing ; 
but this passion to make covrt matches, which has seized his majesty lately, 
stops at nothing ; and it is whispered that old Madame d’Orvalle is actually 
terrified at every levee, lest she should be disposed of, to one of the new mar- 
shals 1 must say that the general looks considerably put out by the arrange- 
ment; not unnaturally, puibeee, as he is likely to pass the honeymoon in the 
field; while his aide-de-camp, a certain Monsieur Burke, whose name you may 
remember figuring im the atlar of Pichegre and George 

* Perhaps it were as well, sir,’ said I quietly, * that I should tell you the per- 
son alladedto is myself. I have no desire \o learn what your correspondent speaks 
of me, nor, I take it for granted, do these gentlemen desire to canvass me in ny 
own hearing, with your leaf, then, I shall withdraw.’ 

. A word, monsieur, one word first,’ said the officer, whose insolent taunt had 
already offended the veteran major; ‘we are most of us here staff officers.and 
I need not say accustomed to live pretty much toge:her. Will you favour us, 
then, with a little explanation as to the manner in which you escaped a trial in 
that business ; your name, if 1 mistake not, did not figure before the tribunal 
after the first day '’ 
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Lower down the river many boats were crossing, in | 






Soddeuly the general moved forward, and knelt to kiss the} + Well, sir; 
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and then?’ ; 

‘And then ! why, there is only one explanation in such a circumstance. 

‘And that is, if ] may make so bold : 

* That the “ mouchard” fares better than bis victim.’ 

‘I believe, sir,’ said 1,‘ 1 compiehend your meaning : I hope there will be 
no fear of your mistaking mine.’ With that | drew off the long gauntlet glove 
I wore, and struck him across the face. 

Every man sprang backwards as I did so, as thou gh a shell had fallen in the 
midst of us while a deep voice called out behind— 

‘ Le Capitaine Amedee Pichot is under arrest.’ 

I turned and beheld the provost marshal with his guard approach, and take 
my adversary's sword from him ; 

* What charge is this, marshal?’ said he, as a livid colour spread over his 
cheek. Per 

* Your duel of yesterday, capitaine ; you seem to forget al] about it aireacy 

‘Whenever, and wherever you please, sir,’ said I, passing close beside him, 
and speaking in a whisper. 

He nodded without uttering a word in reply, and moved after the guard : 
while the others dispersed silently, and left me standing alone in the Piace. 

What would I not have given at that moment for but one friend to counsel 
and advise me : and yet, save the general, to whom I dared not speak on such 
a subject, I had not one in the whole world. It was, indeed, but tov true, that 
life had little value for me; yet never did I contemplate a duel with more 
abhorrence, The insult I had inflicted, however, could have no other result. 
While I reasoned thus, the door of the cafe opened and the general appeared. 

* Burke,’ cried he, ‘come in here and make a hasty supper ; you must be in 
the saddle in half an hour.’ 

* Quite ready, sir’ 

* i know it, my lad. Your orders are there : rife forward to E tingen, and 
prepare the billets for the fuurth demi-brigade, which will reach that village by 
to-morrow evening ; you'll have time for something to eat, and a glass of wine, 
before the orderly arrives. This piece of duty is put on you, because a certain 
Captain Pichot, the only one of the commissaries’ department who can speak 
German, as just been put under arrest for a duel he fought yesterday. 1 wish 
the court martial would shoot that fellow, with all my heart and soul; he’sa 
perfect curse to the whole division. In any case, if he escape this time, I'll 
keep my eye on him, and he'll scarce get clear through my hands, I warrant 
him.’ 





{t may be supposed that I heard these words with no common emotion, 
bearing as they did so closely on my own circumstances at the moment : but I 
lung down my head and affected to eat, while the old general walked hastily 
up and down the sulon, muttering, half aloud, heavy denunciations on the 
practice of duelling, which, at eny covt of life, be resolved to pat down in his 
command. 

* Done already: why, man, you’ve eaten nothing. Weil, then, I see the 
orderly without: you've got a capital moonlight for your ride; and so, au 
revoir, 

‘Good bye, sir,’ said I, as 1 sprang into the saddle; ‘and now for Ettingen.’ 

(To be Continued.) 





NOTES ON ST. HELENA DURING NAPOCLEON’S 
CAPTIVITY. 
Concluded from page 537. 
LONGWOOD SECRETS AND ARTs. 


Although every reasonable allowance ought to be made for the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the distinguished persons who followed Napoleon into exile were 
placed at Longwood, still they sometimes, it must be admitted, stooped to do 
things in obedience to their master’s will, which, allowing them the utmost lati- 
tude, cannot be deemed excusable. Mr. Henry states an occurrence relative 
to Dr. Verling, of the Royal Ariillery, which has, I believe, never before been 
even hinted at in print, though it was wel! known to many persons at St. Helena. 
I allude to the gross attempt to bribe that gentleman to betray the trust re- 
posed in him, and become what Mr. Barry O'Meara was, the tool of Bona- 
parte. 

Mr. Henry has not told us, and probably he is not aware, that a previous at- 
tempt upon, or rather a feeler of Dr. Verling’s virtue, was made on a minor 
scale soon alter he took up his residence at Longwood. Count purchased 
a handsome watch for a hundred pounds from a Mr. Lewis Solomon. of James 
Town, which he privately placed upon Dr. Verling’s table. The Doctor, a 
mild and gentlemanly man, carried the bauble to Count , and quietly told 
him that it wos impossible for him to receive any present while at Longwood 
Having heerd at the time of the affair of the watch, I was rather surprised to 
learn that without any other attempt to feel the Doctor's pulse, the Count should 
have so boldly proposed the large bribe mentioned by Mr. Henry. 

Apropos to Longwood Doctors, I some years afterwards received, when in 
Paris, undoubted evidence that prior to his departure from St. Helena, Mr. 
O'Meara made a list of the medica! men at the island, ranking them according 
to, what he thought, their disposition to serve Bonaparte’s views, and I was 
even informed to a certain extent of their classification ; this, however, I have 
now almost forgotten, but | can remember that Dr. Verling stood very low on 
the bribability list. 

There was another fact of which I obtained cognizance, on the same occa- 
sion in Paris, and which we now publish for the benefit of our diplomatists. 

It is well known that the usual method of inclusing an official letter by Eng- 
lishmen, is to use half a sheet of foolscap folded in a very simple manner. 
Now, no people surpass the French in manual expertness, and it seems that the 
Longwood people sometimes contrived to open the Governor's packets by em- 
ploying great care end dexterity, without disturbing the seal ; when, if the con- 
tents of a letter were not palatable to the ex-Emperor, t was replaced in its 
cover and returned to the Governor, with a message that the Emperor would 
not receive it! 








The practice on the continent has, I believe, always been to use envelopes 
similar to these which have r).. become common in our unofficial correspond- 
ence ; but the sooner we make it a rule to employ them also for our official 
letters, the better chance we shall have of preserving our secrets. 


COUNT LA8 CASES. 

Count Las Cases was for some time an émigré in England ; he subsequently 
returned to France and became a Councillor of State and Chambellan to the 
Emperor. He was aman of good family, but no fortune, and like others, fol- 
lowed Napoleon in bis exile to obtain an honourable livelihood. 

It has never been clearly ascertained whether his leaving Longwood was in 
consequence of a preconcerted plan, in order that he might better serve Bona- 
parte's interests by his presence in Europe, or otherwise. He was removed 
from Longwood for having broken the convention by which he and the rest of 
the suite were not to hold any secret correspondence beyond its precincts. A 
letter, written on white silk, addressed to Lucien Bonaparte, and another to a 
Lady Clavering, were discovered within the lining of his servant's jacket. The 
man had been discharged from the Count’s service, and was about to embark 
for Europe, when, suspicion being awakened, he underwent a search, and the 
documents in question were discovered. The Count and his son, a lad of 15, 
were immediately remove? from Longwood, and placed under surreillance, ina 
house about two miles distant. Their effects were examined, and possession 
taken of the Count's papers and journals 

Sir Hudson Lowe being sorry to deprive Napoleon of the Count’s services, 
and thinking that the vigilance he had shown, and the inconvenienee which 
had been felt by the chief personage, as well as his Councillor of State, in 
consequence of the infringement of the regulations laid down by the British 
Government, would deter the French from attempting anything of the sort 
again, offered Count Las Cases the option of resuming his place at Longwood ; 
but with the condition that his papers were to be withheld until the Secretary 
of State should decide respecting their disposal. To this the Count would not 
assent ; and he shortly aferwards sailed in a brig-of-war to the Cape of Good 
Hope, there to remain for a certain period before | 
tura to Europe ; a measure prescribed by Government to meet such a case as 
that of the Count presented. 








ne could be permitted to re- | 


; 
While at the Cape, he occupied himself in the preparation of a pamphlet, to 


be , ublished the moment he should reach Europe, in order to stay the appetite 
of a greedy public, and advertise Bonaparte that he was not unmindful of his | 
interests. A copy of the pamphlet found its way to Longwood, where it was 
read in full durbar, and created great disappointment. The vain little ma~ 
began by giving a long accouut of his ancestry, which excited much ridicule ; 
but when the anxious auditory arrived at the passage wherein he represents his 
family as more noble than that of the Bourbons, a simultaneous roar of laughter 
burst upon the astonished walls of Longwood House, in which even Bertrand 
joined, to the surprise of all around, none of whom ever having before given 
him credit for the possession of risible muscles. 

The British Government restored his Journal to Count Las Cases, which in 
due time issued from the press, and proved—as all anticipated who knew its 
writer—very prolix and uninteresting. Napoleon was so little satisfied with 
the literary exertions of h's quondam amanuensis, that he suffered him to re- 
main in indigence. The Count resided for a period at Brussels or Liege, and 
atterwards removed to Paris, where he lived in obscurity, and became soon 
forgotten. 
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MR. BARRY O'MWEARA. 


Most persons are aware that Mr. O'Meara was Surgeon to the Bellerophon 
when Bonaparte surrendered to Captain Maitiand, and was mduced to accom- 
pany the ex-Emperor to St. Helena, as his Surgeon, et cetera. I knew him: 
bat did not for a good while find out the reason why he could not look an honest 
man directly in the face. There was a sort of half downcast, oblique look about 
him, which bad a bad effect. He was, however, popular amongst the officers 
both of the 53d and 66th regiments, being considered by them as goud been 
companion at the mess, and liberal in his style of living. ” He was not a man of 
striking ability; but under Bonaparte’s ‘structions, he contrived for a while to 
play a very difficult double part, viz., to serve bis master, and avert Sir Hudson 
Lowe's suspicion. The latter was, however, too able a man to be long deceived; 
his distrust became awakened, O'Meara’s conduct was in consequence clorely 
observed ; and it soon appeared that he was a very dangerous man, of whom it 
behoved the Governor to get rid as quickly as possible. 

Having io due time obtained sufficient proo! of Mr. O’Meara’s mal practices 
Sir Hudson Lowe reproached him with his perfidy, and shut him vp within the 
grounds of Longwood. I cannot remember whether it was ir. consequence of 
orders from home, or by his own act, that the Governor withdrew bim eventually 
from his attendance on Napoleon, and sent him to England. 

When the Governor had decided on removing him, he sent an officer of rank. 
who was accompanied by a Subaltern, to carry the measure into execution. 
While Mr. O'Meara was employed in putting up his things, he watched for an 
opportunity, and slipping out of his quarters, entered Napoleon's apartinents, 
where he remained upwards of three hours ; during which ume che two officers, 
together with the Captain on duty, cooled their heels in front of the house, re- 
flecting, that whatever might be their characters as soldiers, they would carry 
with them a poor recommendation in the event of their ever seeaing lor employ- 
ment at Bow Street. 

Shortly after the publication of Mr. O’Meara’s ‘ Voice from St. Helena,’ 
which made a great noise, and excited a powerful prejudice agaist Sir Hudson 
Lowe, aclever article appeared in the Quarterly, containing a full exposure of 
O’ Meara’s onderhand and base proceedings. The article came out in October, 
1822; and no one who perused it could for an instant doubt of Mr. O'Meara’s 
guilt. What follows,is aa extract from the Quarterly, which | give here as 
more illustrative of that person's conduct, than volumes from mv pen would 
be :— . 

* O'Meara’s dismissal from St. Helena was sudden, and earlier than his or 
Bonaparte’s secret correspondents in Europe expected. A short time after 
his departure, a ship arrived from England, having on board a box of French 
books, verbally stated to be for Mr. O'Meara, and a let'er addressed to a Mr. 
Fowler, the partner of Balcombe, Bonaparte’s purveyor Mr. Fowler, on 
opening the cover, found that it contained nothing but aa inclosure, addressed 
to James Forbes, Esq. As he knew no James Forbes, he thoucht it his duty 
to carry the letter to the Governor; further Inquiries ascertained that there 
was no person of the name of James Forbes in the island; and accordingly it 
was thought proper to open this mys‘erious letter before the (jovernor and 
Council, when it was found to begin with the words, * Dear O'Meara ;” it is 
dared Lyon's Inn, London, and is signed, “* Wiiliam Holmes.” We find, in 
vol. i., p. 12, a confession of O'Meara’s, which implicates him in the whole 
affair, and proves that the letter was on the business of B ynaparte, namely, 
that “ Mr. Holmes, of Lyon's Inn, was Napoleon's Agent in L ndon, and that 
O'Meara kept up—by means of a friend on board one of the King’s ships in the 
roads—a communication with this Agent of Bonaparte’s.” If ai! had been of 
the most innocent and indiffierent kind, it must be admitted that the very fact 
of such communications—secret communications between the confidential 
attendant of Bonaparte at St. Helena, and his agent in London—was highly 
improper, and of itself required the removal of O'Meara; but what will our 
readers say, when they see the nature of them? 

‘* Dear O'Meara,—I have at length seen Mr. , (a person lately come 
from St. Helena), who I am sure will exert himself much tor hs friends at St. 
Helena. His stay in London will be about a fortnight, most of which time he 
will remain at my house. The letter you gave him for me, he left at Ascension 
Island, to be forwarded ; so that I know nut your instructions. He did think 
of going to the Continent for the benefit of his wife’s health ; but is fearful of 
improper motives being ascribed to the taking the journey, and particularly as 
the tongue of slander has already been busy with his name. | told him, that 
if business* had anything to do with the object of his journey, I would be 
happy to go in his place; but he says, he has only one commiss 
at Paris, which is so unimportant, that he would not trouble m 
deed, his name being mentioned, he thought | could not effect it 
you are aware of the nature of the comrnission, and that it is ; cessary still to 
execute it, you had better get me authorised to transact the business. 

*“ T expect to hear from my friends at Rome and Munich, of which you shall 
have due information.” 

‘Our readers know, that at Munich resided His Imperia! Highness Prince 
Eugene Napoleon; and at Rome Cardinal Fesch, and the Princess of the 
Imperial family. Before this letter was dispatched, O’Meara’s own letter, 
which had been left at Ascension, reached the hands of Bonaparte’s agent, who 
thereupon adds a postscript, from which we may judge of the nature of 
O’ Meara’s instructions. 

‘«[ continue the duplicate, te say, that the letter from Ascension Island, 
left by , is just come tohadd. All the parcels sent in July last, by Mr. L., 
are safe ; since which, two have been left by some unknown hand ; one brought 
by B, and two by B. This is the sum total of my receipts, except your letters 
of the 17th and 31st March, and 2d April. 

* T intend starting for Paris next week, to see Lafitte; and perch 
Las Cases; but I fear my journey will be useless, from the ins 
documents I hold. 

** Seek every opportunity of writing me, and sending what you can. S. 
and P. refused to pay Gourgaud's bul for 500/., but they have since heard from 
Las Cases, and it is settled. I understand the old General+ does not mean to 
publish ; but should he, Perry, of the Chranicle, has promised his assistance. 

** T understand you are to draw for 1,800/. You shal! hear the issue of my 
visit to Lafitte ; amd if your remittances are paid, trade of that kind can be 
carried on to any extent. 
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(Signed) W. Hotmes.”* 

Mr. O'Meara was, what I believe Napoleon himself was t0:, the personal 
and bitter enemy of Sir Hudson Lowe; hence, in publishing his “ Voice from 
St. Helena,” he thought he had an excellent opportunity of veuting his malice 
against that functionary, while at the same time he was pleading the cause of 
Bonaparte. This man was dismissed from the British service, for having 
officially insinuated that Sir Hudson Lowe had suborned him to poison Bona- 
parte, or sounded him respecting such a crime, two years before he made the 
communication to Government. The Secretary to the Admiralty wrote thus 
on the occasion :— 

“An overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving, not merely the 
personal character of the Governor, but the honour of the nation and the im- 
portant interest committed to his charge, should not have been reserved in 
your own breast for two years, to be produced at last, not (as it would appear) 
from a sense of public duty, but in furtherance of your personal hostility 
against the Governor. 

“ Either the charge is, in the last degree, false and calumnious, or you can 
have no possible excuse for having hitherto suppressed it.” 

The letter from which the above is an extract, was published at length in the 
Quarterly Review for October, 1822 

When Napoleon ordered Mr. O'Meara to write to the Admiralty and make 
so absurd a charge against the Governor, his habitual cunning must have been 
slumbering not to perceive that his Surgeon was thereby fixing himself within 
the horns of a dilemma from which there was no escape. 

Poor Mr. O'Meara came to England provided with orders from Napoleon for 
money to a considerable amount on Manich and Rome, which were refused 


| payment ; and the loss of his commission having deprived him of his main 


resource, he would have been but badly off in his worldly affairs, had not a 
rich old lady and a great admirer of the ex-Emperor, conferred her wealth and 
hand upon his ex-Surgeon, Kc. 

Mr. O'Meara made no reply whatever to his exposure and severe castigation 
by the Quarterly, which effectually ruined him in the opinion of every right 
thinking person. 

POLICY OF BONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 


All persons who have taken the trouble to inform themse'ves in regard to 


the conduct of Napoleon at St. Helena, and his treatment while under the care 


and protection of England, have lung been aware that he carried on a system 
of agitation in order to keep himself alive in the recollection of Furope, and, 
if possible, 10 create amongst the English a powerful sympathy for his unhappy 
condition, under a hope that he might eventually obtain his removal from the 
island- prison. 
His quarrels with the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, never-ceasing compleints 
against that officer, and dissatisfaction with everything and with everybody, 
save such persons as he was able to cajole, were all a consequence of his “ po- 
litique,”’ as he styled it. ; ‘ 
rom time to time pamphlets, letters, or more imposing publications issued 


** This word is double-lined in the original.’ 

+ By the old ‘ General,’ Bona: himself is meant. It is odd enough that Mr. 
O’Meara’s correspondent should have used a designation which was so offensive to the 
ex-Emperor. 
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from the press in England at the instigation of the great agitator, Emissaries, 
too, were not wanting to fan the flame which he trusted to raise. In short, all 
the feculties of Napoleon’s energetic and powerful mind were directed to the 
furtherance of the great object he had in view. 

It is singular enough that two of Napoleon's followers, General Gourgaud 
and Count Les Cases, have supplied us with direct evidence on this point which 
J shall quote. 

“General Gourgaud’s communications further bear,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
in bis Life of Bonaparte, “* what indeed cen be collected from many other cir- 
cumstances, that as Napoleon hoped to obtain his liberty from the impression 
to be made on the minds of the English nation, he was careful not to suffer 
his condition to be forgotten, and most anxious that the public mind should be 
carefully kept alive to it by a succession of publications coming out one after 
another, mod fied according to the different temper and information of the va- 
rious authors, but bearing, all of them, the stamp of having issued in whole or 
in part from the interior of Longwood. Accordingly, the various works of 
Warden, O'Meara, Santini, the Letter of Montholon, and other publications 
upon St. Helena, «ppeared one after another, to keep the subject awake, which. 
although seemingly discharged by various hands, bear the strong peculiarity of 
being directed at identically the same mark, and of being arrows from the same 
quiver. Gourgaud mentioned this species of file-firing aud its purposes. 

* ° . He told Sir Hudson Lowe that he was not to cunsider the 
abuse in these various pamphlets as levelled against him personally, bat as 
written upon political calculation, with the view of extorting some relaxation o/ 
vigilance by the reiteration of complaints. ° ® ss if what 
General Gourgaud has said be accurate, it is Napoleon who is pleading his own 
cause under a borrowed name in the pages of O’Meare, Sautini, Moutho- 
lon, &c.’** 

The corroborative extract which follows, was taken from the Manuscript 
Journal of Count Las Cases. Speaking of the position of Napoleon and his 
followers, the Count writes, 

“ We were possessed of moral arms only; and in order to make the most 
advantageous use of these it was necessary to reduce to a system our words, 
our sentiments, and even our privations ; that we should thereby excite a lively 
interest over a large portion of the European population; and that the opposi- 
tion in England would not fail to resist the violence exercised against us by 
the Ministry.”—(The original French of the above translation is appended in a 
note.t) 

That Nepoleon should have adopted a system of agitation such as he pur- 
sued at St. Helena, is surely not surprising, for he truly had, as Las Cases tells 
us in the above extract, none but ‘ des armes morales” to combat with ; and 
had he assumed a more elevated tone—a style of complaint of more dignified 
character, more suitable to fallen greatness, he would most assuredly have cre- 
ated a strong sympathy for his miserable condition amongst a generous nation, 
which, when sanctioning the act of its government, in sending him to St 
Helena, thought mot of revenging past injuries, but only sought protection 
against a dangerous enemy. 





When we think of the man who at one time dictated to the whole European 
Countinent,—who made and dethroned Kings,—the greatest conqueror since 
Cesar, being cast anexileon an islet of the Atlantic: doumed to linger out 
the remainder of his weary days in hopeless wretchednees; severed from wife, 
son, kind:ed, friends, and country; restricted in his movements, even within 
the narrow limi's of the isle.—he, for whom Europe was not large enough,— 
to sce the triumphant flag of the nation he abhorred continually before his 
eyes, and its bayonets around his path; while the stubborn will of the once 
Imperial despot was compelled to bend to the control of a British officer! for 
a Monarch so falien, so afflicted, sympathy would have been kindled in the 
breast of his bitterest foe, and his enmity must have been converted into respect 
and reverence, had the victim borne his hard destiny with the dignity becom- 
ing @ supcrior mind: no fictitious m series were wanted to draw forth com- 
miseration, 

But although Bonaparte occasionally, when in power, evinced himself sus- 
ceptible of what is grand and elevated, yet in the trying time of adversity,— 
the touchstone of a man,—he proved himself devoid of all greatness of soul. 
The paltry complaints, petty devices, and futile plots of Longwood, testify 
that he was willing to sanction any amount of falsehood and trickery, in fur 
therance of the plan of vperations which he early adopted and steadily adhered 
to while in captivity. 

It would have been easy for Sir Hudson Lowe to have avoided all the an- 
noyance to which he was subjected by the malevolent art of bis wily prisoner : 
he might, for instance, have assigned to hin certain limits; acquaiocted him 
with the regulations to which he must conform; and refused to huld any dis- 
cussion either with him or his followers. But how would such a dogged line 
of conduct have been considered in England? And how would it have ac- 
corded with the instructions of Government, prescribing that Bonaparte was 
to be allowed every convenience, comfort, and indulgence, consistent with his 
safe custody ? 

With an intimate snowledge of all the difficulties of Sir Hudson Lowe's po- 
sition, I doubt whether any man could have succeeded better in the perfor- 
mance of his unpleasant duty, and certainly few could have executed it so 
well. Fora Governor of St. Helena to have acted so as to give satisfaction 
to Bonaparte,—looking at his course of policy,—was ou’ of the question, 
Still, allhough he may have railed at Sir Hudson Lowe untilhe worked him- 
self into entertaining the real dislike towards the officer which it was his 
policy to affect, there is reason for supposing that no hostile feeling was ac- 
tually entertained by Bonaparte for a long period subsequent to his early de- 
claration of war. However the fact may be, I have certainly the authority of 
the Count de Montholon, though indirectly given, to favour my supposition. 
During a conversation which I had with the Count, in October, 1818, after 
making some observations of no moment, in reference to Sir Hudson Lowe, he 
concluded by saying that the Governor was an officer who might be sure of 
always having high employment; as men of his talents and qualifications were 
rare. ‘Indeed, added the Count, smiling as he spoke, *“* the Emperor him- 
self, were he to regain power, would be glad toemploy him.! !” 

General de Montholon was a person of sense, and more frankness of dispo 
sition than his saturnine colleague the Grand Maréchal; he held but @ poor 
opinion of the efficacy of the Longwood pulicy, and was more than once 
betrayed into anexpressien of his sentiments. “ ‘Take care what you do here, 
gentlemen,” was his advice, given ina jesting manner, “ our business is to 
blacken you ail; an angel from heaven sent hither as Governor, with an arch- 
angel for orderly officer: would not satisfy us.” 

Generals Bertrand and De Montholon, like barristers retained in a cause, 
were obliged to plead for their client; who, moreover, compelleed them to sea- 
son their pleadings with as much of invective and vituperation as he chose to 
employ in support of his case; but out of court their language, so far as it 
came within my cognizance, was not in accordance with their ostensible acts 
and deeds. It is my opinion that privately they both respected Sir Hudson 
Lowe; and when the curtain fellon the melancholy drama of S:. Helena, those 
gentlemen, with the rest of Napoleon’s suite, accepted his invitation to a din- 
ner; on which‘occasion all the persons present,—French as well as English,— 
appeared to consider that every remembrance of past differences had been 
entombed with the extraordinary and restless being who caused them ; and the 
calumet of peace was smoked with good feeling, I believe, by all.—United 
Forcign Magazine 





THE HUNTING WIDOW. 
OR, A WEEK IN THE WOODS AND PRAIRIES. 

Some time towards the close of February last I took my departure from on 
board the Texian man-of-war brig, Archer, of eighteen guns, lying in Galveston 
harbour, on a hunting-excursion up the bay of the same name, ei the purpose 
of recruiting myself after a brief cruize to the enemy's coast, with the less dan- 
gerous pursuit of the deer, the opossum, the racoon, and other game with 
which the prairies and woodlands of this favoured offshoot of Mexico 
abounds 

The bay at the moment of our departure was covered with a dense and pier- 
cing fog, which rendered every object invisible at the distance of little more 
than twenty yards. We were to leeward of our brig on starting, and scarcely 
had we propelled our boat so that the sails were filled, and our long red and 
blue pennant unfurled to the wind by a somewhat stiff breeze, when the vessel 
in our rear was out of sight, just as the sound of a long twenty-four died upon 
our ears ; next moment another solid objeet presented itself to our view, and 
before we could rightly hear and respond unto the cheerful hail of a light- 
hearted Frenchman, we had shot across the bows ofthe brig Nomade, of Agde, 
appearing like a spectral ship upon the ocean, her spars all dripping with 
wet 

About two hours of a stiff breeze, which carried us gloriously along, 4 
squall or so now and then disturbing us, enabled me to run in close under Dol- 
lar Point, the site of an (intended) town (to be) called Austinia, of which a few 





* Sir Walter Scott had access to all official documents and papers consected with 
St. Helena, amongst which he found the statemeots made by General Gourgaud both 
at the island and in England. 

* * Qu’ll ne nous restoit que des armes morales; que pour en faire l'usage le plus 
avantageux, il falloit reduire en systeme notre attitude, nos paroles, nos sentimens, 
mee priwatvons memes; qu'une nombreuse lation en Europe prendrvit un tendre 
interet €n hous; que l’opposition en Anglererre ne manqueroit pas de combattre le 
Ministere dans la violence qu’ils ont exercee contre nous.’ 

? An officer holding the rank of Captain was always on permanent duty at Long- 
wood, and had apartments in the house. 
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houses were once built, but being removed wholesale te San Luis, the notion 
was abandoned. Here we were purposing to take refection, when our keel 
grated harshiy, and next instant we were fast agroond upon Oyster Reef, over 
which I expected to find sufficient water. The whole of Galveston Bay, abound- 
ing, as it does, in other fish, is yet more plentifully supplied with vast and tm 
exhavustible beds of the most delicious oysters, lying about two or three feet be- 
low the surface, from five totwenty ina bunch. One man can, with ease, col- 
lect a thousand in an hour. In shape and size they aiffer from those generally 
seen in Europe, being long, narrow, and they are eaten ouly in two or three 
mouthfuls. heir flavour, particularily when aided by the peppered vinegar so 
universally used in all parts of Mexico, is most delicious; and oyster stews, 
fries, and soups, as well as pickles, form a great portion of the food of the inha. 
bitants. 

Determined to make the best of a difficulty, we unsheathed our knives, as if 
to eat a way across the reef, and proceeded in good earnest to add oysters to 
our morning-meal. Our ‘ white nigger,’ as anything in the shape of an Euro. 
pean servant is elegantly denominated in the refined vocabulary of Texas, soon 
gathered two or three hundred, and taking froma box the larger half of astray 
juvenile boar, which had paid the debt of nature under ove of our rifles the 
preceding day, with molasses for sauce, and Indisn corn-cakes, 1 can assure my 
readers we made a hearty meal. 

Breaktast concluded, we very coolly took to the water, not, however, with- 
out some expectation of encountering an alligator, also in search of a morning- 
meal. The boat, relieved of our weight, rose buoyantly, and we led it over 
the oyster-bank ; had the day been warm, and the water smooth, there would 
have been nothing disagreeable in this involustary bath, but the fog was. pier- 
cingly cold, and a short sea breaking over the bank, wetted us from head to 
foot. Re-entering our boat, we passed through a narrow channel between 
two islands, and found ourselves in Edward's Bay, where, : nter ‘he shelter 
of the land, the breeze fell considerably, and we shook the reefs out of our 
sails. Just as this was done the wind shifted a few points, the fog rolled away, 
leaving free passage to the sun’s rays, which speedily dried our dripping 
garments, and about midday | had the satisfaction of seeing the anchor 
toll at the mouth of Clare Creek, where we resolved to commence opera 
uons. 

The spot was sufficiently picturesque, both banks of the river or creek being 
shaded by lofty trees, with here and there a green opening, overhung by the 
brauches of the cedar, the live-oek, the elm, the hacmatack, while yuppan and 
peccan bushes, and hickory-trees, fill up the intermediate spaces between the 
larger trunks; here and there a wild lemon tree, or the lofty-cliunbing vine, 
met the eye, or, casting it some little distance above, it rested upon a grove of 
young pine-trees, with their deep-green hue, extending far out of sight, until 
hidden by a bend of the river. Having selected for ourcemp a siightly-elevated 
opening, we commenced aclearance, and by cutting stakes and poles, with the 
aid of our sails, certain tarpaulins, and a — top-gallant sail, brought for the 
purpose, we soon contemplated m silent admiration the work of our own hands 
A large fire was instantly set on foot, and the whole party then dispersed in 
various directions in search of game. 1, and Midshipman Smith, * sloped’ to 
gether, he having whispered that he would show me some fine sport without 
much trouble. Wild-fuwl, as most comeatable, Was what we fret souglit, in 
order to obtain a supply for immediate consumption. Shouldering my heavy 
double-barrelled gun, I followed my little, active, and intelligent guide along 
the left bank of the river, for a distance of about two hundred yards, when 
he sat down upon a log, and I followed his example. Ife knew that informa 
tion relative touhe country, as weil asthe character of iis inhabitants, was pe 
culiarly my delight, and accordingly informed me that, uot the last nine 
months, he had resided on Clare Creek, in the house of one Esther Simmons, 
and added, that he was sure I would like to see her; but the visit was deferred 
by me until the next day. 


Mr. Smith rose, and walking down the gently sloping bank to the water's | 


edge, suspended his * corposity’ in mid-air, lowered himself down amid a thick, 
overhanging bash, and then disappearing, preseatly shot forth, paddling a smeil 
Indian canoe, or dug-out, of size barely sufficient to carry two persone and their 
equipments. Piacing our arms carefully in the bottom of the boat, I cantivusiy 
entered the fragile bark, and seating myself, was soon paddied to the oppurtt: 
side. Making tast the painter of our little canoe, we landed, and pushing aside 
the somewhat thick undergrowth with my left hand, grasping in my might my 
fowling-piece, I followed Mr. Smith, and, after a quarter of an hour's journey 
through close timber, we came in sight of one of the numerous and extraord! 
narily inhabited ponds so common inthe lower and more swampy portions of the 
coast of Texas. The lagoon itself was skirted by the extreme edge of the wood ; 
beyond spread the interminable prairie, fiat, smooth as the calm sea, unbroken 
by any elevetion. The surface of the water was, at the moment we approach- 
ed, completely hidden by ducks, both the diver, the canvas.back, and the com- 
mon kind, as well asa pretty considerable numberof geese. Having ‘ith great 
caution ensconced ourselves at the distance of about forty yards, we startied 
them by a loud cry, and as the immense body of fow's rose like a thick cloud, 
they received the contents of four barrels, loaded with a mixture of small and 
swan-shot. We had chosen our positions admirably, for eleven ducks and two 
geese rewarded our exertions. 

Coliecting our prizes, we now retraced our steps, the more readily as we had 
heard several shots fred on the opposite side, and from experience | knewthat 
there other game had been captured. ‘Though we were first at the cam),yet, 
as the rest dropped in, we found ovr anticipations verified. Captain Todd had 
killed an opossum; Mr. Baker, a squirrel and two snipes , Judge B...., sev- 
eral ducks; while Lieutenant Snow was empty handed, and Midshipman 
Goodall had ‘ scotched, but not killed’ a deer. A huge iron pot, suspended 
from branches above, over a blazing fire, was now put in requisition, into whico, 
after due skinning and plucking, the whole amount of our chace was indiseri- 
miuately cast, to form a stew; to the above # portion of navy beef was added, 
by way of salt, while Indian corn-meal, and a few sweet potatoes, added not 
a little to the promised delicacy of our ragout. Certain it is that our Man- 
Friday, or Leo Americanus, as he was called, from his extensive progression 
over the New Contineat, assured us that the result of his cuisine would be 
‘ first-rate.’ 

The preparation of our stew, the careful decoction of our mocha, or rather 
Havanna beans, occupied our time and our thoughts so exclusively, that, sud- 
denly raising our eyes, we discovered the sun slowly setting in the west, its 
rays peering somewhat feebly through the dense mass of foliage which sur- 
rounded us. We accordingly supped by the light of a blazing fire of pine 
and oak logs, which some considerate individual had cut down close at hand, 
for the less useful purpose, however, of conveying them to Galveston for sale. 
The only interruption during our meal wasahe howling of certain caicloe, 
whom the savoury odour of our mess had caused to congregate around. | 
scarcely ever enjoyed a meal with more gusto. Hunger, and the good things 
before me, so engrossed my attention, that the wolves were for the time un- 
heeded ; and when at length three or four pounds of the stew had been des- 
patched by each of us, we were far too lazy to rise and trouble ourselves by 
interfering with the noisy neighbours, who promised by their guttural concert 
to disturb our slumbers. A pipe of the aromatic weed, as well as he charms 
of conversation, were to us more powerful influences than the desire of slaugh- 
ter. 

My companions at length fell off one by one to sleep ; but pouring out 4 cup 
of coffee, | replenished my pipe, and wandered in imagination within sight of 
the metropolis of the world, on the banks of Father Thames, with those who, 
though many thousand miles from me, were ever uppermost in my thoughts, 
I was aroused from a sadly-pleasant reverie by the howling of wolves, some- 
what too near me to be agreeable ; starting up, therefore, | fired my gun, hea- 
vily loaded with buck-shot, in the direction whence the noise proceeded, and 
then, my vision being scattered, heaped on fresh logs, and resigned myself to 
slumber. 

I awoke, after a few hours’ rest, and found Man-Friday and Mid. Smith 
busily engaged in preparing for breakfast; I arose, and lent a hand by * aiem- 
bicating’ the Havanna. In a few minutes the keen senses of the slumberers, 
catching hold of the fragrant odour meandering through the air, and the ‘ rage 
of hunger,’ o use a Humeric phrase, were called into action. Everything 
was now bustle: our beds and blankets were rolled up, and converted into 
stools, and in a few minutes a hunter's morning meal was despatched. Our 
guns were now shouldered, and the camp was deserted, each following the bent 
of his inclinations. I and Mr. Smith prepared to pay our promised visit to 
Esther Simmons, better known as the ‘hunting widow.’ During our progress 
towards her wigwam, [ received in detail a history of the circumstances from 
which had arisen her present somewhat anomalous position. Smith himself 
wae an orphan, who had been reared by the Simmons family, and informed me 
that, some four years previously, they had resided in the neighbourhood of 
Austin, some two hundred miles in the interior, expecting to end their days in 
the wilds, unless, per chance, a settlement should form around them. One 
afternoon Smith came running with the startling intelligence that a party of 
Comanche Indians were advancing towards the house, having killed a negro, 
who had been busily engaged in a small inclosed field planting sweet pota- 
toes. 

The hut of the Simmonses was situated on the extreme point of a kind of 
delta, formed by the junction of two small rivers, which here, in consequence, 
first became navigable. The front of the house opened upon a small ‘ burn,’ 
skirted, at the distance of some two hundred yards, by a fine wood; while the 
rear was on the edge of a sloping bank, which led down to the water's edge, 
where \ay a moderate-sized pioque, partly concealed by bushes, and utterly out 


of view to any one approaching from the timber above alluded to Defenee 
appearing Out of the question, immediate preparations were made for escape ; 
but this hope was frustrated by the sudden appeerance from a forest path of 
some dozen weil-armed and we |!-mounted Comanches. ‘] be crack, the flash of 
the Western rifle followed, and the foremost of the Indians, who had evidently 
expected to gain admission under the guise of seeking hospua ity, fell to the 
ground, to rise nomore. The Indians, as was their wont, retreated, and halt- 
ed at a somewhat more respectful distance. By this time the children had 
been removed to the canoe, where they were for the moment told to remain 
quiet. The Comanches now commenced a rapid fire on the house from three 
different directions, which were severally answered by loud reports from the n- 
fles of the mother and father, as we!l as of my young friend Smuth. Mrs. Sim- 
mons had, by long acquaintance with the American rifle, become as sure a 
marksman as any Teaiher-stocking of them all. Animated by the combined 
feelings of love for her offspring and her husband, she, with steady aim and un- 
bending firmness, pointed the terrible weapon, which dealt death around. 

The patience of the Indians is a matter of notonety, and the inhabitants of 
the log-hut saw that a determined siege was about tobe kept up, the result of 
which, when night came to ad their designs, could pot remain doub ful, With 
infinite pain and sorrow the young husband and wife, who for seven years had 
been one another's only hope and joy, agreed to part; the mother to esca 
with her children to some safe retreat, while the husband kept the Indians a 
bay, resolved, if necessary, to perish for those who were so dear to him. The 
scene, as ertlessly and simply cescribed to me by Smith, must have been of 
terrible interest; the young wife acd mother now dealing death around her 
in delence of her home, the next minute weeping in her husband's arma, 

Presently Esther would be recalled to a sense of her position by the crack of 
rifles, the whistling of arrows, which fell, however, harmless in the centre of 
massive logs, amid the treble ehingles which formed the reof of the hut In 
fact, at this moment there was gle danger; but soon day began to give signs 
of its departure, and in desperate agony the father and muther separated 
Heart-breaking, no doubt, were Esther's sobs, as, followed in sullen silence by 
young Smith, she stealthily, still holding fast the American rifle, « rept to the 
water's edge, and the young father remained alone. That nigh 
the next day, the fugitives trave led without iatermission, Esther aud Smith 
propelling the piroque in turns. The journey about mid-day closed, by thei 
reaching a small settlement on the mouth of the river which fel! sto the Colo 
rado. Commending anxiously her children to the care of fneods, Esther 
remarked to Smith that, her maternal duties having been performed, she would 
| only remember she was a wife. Borrowing a smaller canoe than she bad come 

in, and taking a supply of provisions at the earnest request of the women who 
surrounded her, the men being out in search of the very Indians sie bad fled 


and part of 








from, she started back alone to ascertain the fate of her husband As | after. 
wards learned from her own mouth, she had no idea of fatigue, no thought of 
want of reat, but continued paddling her canoe, until the next morning brought 


her once more to her home. What her sensations were, as coming into sight 


! eo ul nm 
of it, a blackened buming mass o!,ruine met her eye,untenanted of aught living, 
it is easier for the reader to im ‘gine than for me to attempt to describe. The 
huge logs, of which a Texan hut is usually made, had been all cast down, aod 
still resisted the force of the destructive element 
Esther landed, and sought—she expected to find naught else- 


the body of 
her husband — 


Her expectations were doomed to be verited, for she discovered 
the corpse, transfixed with arrows, scalped, and stripped of every article of 
clothing, the wolves busily engaged in devouring it. With steasy and un- 
flinching aim she raised the rifle, and laid the foremost of the gro iplow. The 
Very action brought up tumultuous feelings, and vengeance took possession of 
her soul, * My first thought,’ said she afterwards, ‘ was revenge 
set out on foot, and followed the murderers to the end of the ear 
have rested until | had taken every life; but, thank God, the thovght of my 
children came into my mind, and I yearned to be near them s ie could 
not, however, bear the idea of leaving her husband's body to be devoured by 
| the wolves; bu:, taking off the coarse cloak of deer-skin which enve oped her 
form, she wrapped i round him, and with a desperate determination, whieh 
weil suited ber energetic and noble character, dragged the corpse 
| placed it in it, entered it herself, and commenced her return. O 
at the settlement, a burning fever, which had been gradually co 
came her, and her life was some time de spaired of, 

A few weeks passed, and Esther Simmons, having recovered, took her de- 
parture for the coast a heart-broken woman. From that day she wes determin. 
ed to risk no farther contact with the Indians; the idea of losing her children 
as she had lost her husband was a thought too terrible. In her next retreat the 
children tilled the ground,* planted Indian corn and sweet potatoes, killed pige 
&c.; while the mother,with the rifle on her shoulder,wandered hrough prairie 
and wood, in search of game of every description. ‘This active state of life 
was, as she said, indeed necessary to her; it drove from her head thoughts of 
the past, which came crowding upon her at times with terrible wo 
is the substance, in my own words, of what | heard from Mr, Smith, who, as 
he concluded, exclaimed, * But there she is, and can tell you more about itall 
herself.’ 
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I raised my eyes, and found myself standing in front of a buge log but, sit- 
uated in the centre of a lovely glede, adense forest surrounding it on all sides 
Around the house were about four acrest of cultivated ground. inclosed by a 
rude fence, to keep off the various depredators, which otherwise would heve 
utterly destroyed whatever crop was planted. Several pigs, of all sizes and 
colours, with a solitary cow, and a few fowls, were ali that eppeared animated 
around the dwelling, in the porch, however, of which sat a woman, still young, 
of handsome, though somewhat weather beaten features. Her age I found to 
be two-and-thirty. She was of the middle height, slightly made, and en aged 
in the feminine occupation of sewing. IL was bo:h surprised and gratiéed ; for 
her history had prepared me to see her only with the r fle on her shoulder, 
marching, like another Boadicea, to the conquest of her enemies’ Mrs. Sim- 
mons rose tomeetus. Smith was welcomed most affectionately ; while I was 
introduced as 4 countryman, and received a most hospitable, and even gracefal 
invitation to enter and take refreshment. | accordingly followed her, and found 
within two boys and two girls, of the ages of five, six, nine, and eleven, who 
instantly placed a stool for me, and proceeded with alacrity to disembarrass me 
of my gan, powder-horn, kc The walls were hang with a few hunting im- 
plements, coarse habiliments, and venison, as well as pork-hams, alwove saved 
to be, at a proper opportunity, exchanged in Galverton for powder, shot, and 
the only article of clothing necessary to be purchased, red flannel! shirts. 
Esther herself was comp etely habited in garments of deer-skin, while moc- 
casins covered her feet, above which appeased leggings of the same material. 

After some conversation, we displayed to the view of our hostess sume ten 
pounds of powder, a bag of shot, a quantity of lead, as well as a small supply 
of bread, coflee, and sugar, which we desired to exchange for sweet potatoes 
and aham ortwo. The faint trace of a smile, dim as the shadow cast by the 
evening star, passed acioss her dark and expressive countenance, as the latter 
articles were presented to her view. 

‘I never see coflee, Mr. S—— J——, or tea, or sugar, but I think of England. 
I left it very young ; but even now | think how different had been my lot, had 
I never departed from my native land.’ 

I made some remark of a consolatory nature, and the conversation fell u 
other topics, and presently upon her remarkable history, various details of 
which { received from her own mouth; but I forbore to press her opon so 
painful a point. 


During the day we strolled to several picturesque spots, as well in the woods 
as in the .- of the prairie, where we started nomerous grey and red 
partridges. Here the fair Diana of this sylvan retreat firet displayed to us the 
anerning nature of her sim, and the great skill she possessed in al! the details 
of the ars venatica. Several fat pertridges, two rabbits, and a sand-hill crane 
were the result of her efforts; while about a dozen rice-birds, killed in two 
volleys with stnall mustard shot, were all that my luck afforded me. The 
latter, however, though not much larger than « sparrow, are like balls of fat, 
and very delicious in taste. About five o'clock we terminated our stroll, 
though so fascinating was the society of my conductress, that I could bave con- 
tinued it hours longer Even before I entered the hut, the savoury odour of 
numerous viands assailed my olfactories in a most agreeable manner, and ima 
few moments | was seated on « solid stool at a smoking board, where a stew of 
mingles pork and venison, with fried deer’s meat, hominy and mush, besides 
a compound of hot milk and coffee, soon appeased a ravenous appetite. Ho- 
miny and mush are both prepared from Indian corn, the former from the 
grain, tbe latter from the meal, aud, to my taste, are exceedingly delicious. 

As soon as the dinner was ended, Smith and the whole party of children 
dispersed in search of pine knots, preparatory to a fire-hunt, and my hustess and 
myself proceeded to discuss the merits of that odoriferous weed, of which these 
parte are the native soil. 





* The ground in Texas receives, of course, but very little labour, « Soe or mattock 
being about al! the agricultural instruments ever used Their sowing “iffers but hitle 
from the lodian mode deseribed in Hakiuyt (111. 329,): ‘ Piret for their Corne, 
in one corner of the plot, with a pecker they make a hole,wherein they put four grains, 
with care that they touch not one another (abowt ap inch asusder), and cover then 
with the moide aga. there is @ yard square between every hole, "here, according to 
discretion here and there, set as any beanes and peaze.’ 

+ The assertion of Mr. Th. Hariot (Hekbayt, iit. 330), with regard to Virginia, is fully 
borne out by my experience in Texas. *1 smpesmase son) So Sis, “eat ces Sa sey 
prepsre husband so much ground (ha Once home Corne ) with lees than 
foure-and-twenty hours’ labour, as shal! him victual in a large for a 
twelvemonth, ifhe have nothing els but that which the same ground will yield ; the 
sayd ground being also but of five-and-twenty yards square.’ 
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Vuriog the conversation which ensued, my hostess detailed tu me some © 
ber adveutures; but | was chief spokesman, as sue was eager to hear ali that 
I coud tel! of dear Engiand, and the many changes which had teken piece 
since her departure. [n about two hours the merry foraging party returned, 
and preparations were made for our expedition. A large frying-pan was first 
fastened to a stick; in this the pine-knots were placed, and, having been fit, 
the fiery machine was shouldered by Mrs. Simmons, who, grasping her rifle, 
led the way to a prairie burn. Every spring, as svon as the suns rays are 
sufficiently strong to dry up the grass, the inhabitants of the Texan wilderness 
set fire to the prairie, which * conflagrating’ until arrested by various Impedi 
ments, os a rver, swamp, or beavy timber, leaves behind a rich mould, which 
is soon covered by « short grass, much coveted by the hage herds of deer that 
wander thiough this favoured land. The savanna being reacted, | for the first 
time witnessed the extraordinary attraction which this fire possesses for the 
deer. We had not walked many hundred yards upon the burn before Mrs. Sim- 
mons called me to ber side, and requested ime to look in the direction in which 
she pointed. [ did #0, and plainly, amid the almost utter darknees, discerned 
the shiming eyeballs of some animal gazing steadfastly in motionless astornish- 
ment at the five. The sharp ringing crack of a rifle followed, and, running up, 
we found that, at the distance of upwards of fifty paces, our fair hostess had 
hit a doe directly between the eyes, and stretched it on the ground. 

This kind of hanting is very mach practised in Texas, it requires considera 
ble experience, and a most steady band, as the fire-;an has to be exactly 
balanced on the right shoulder, and held there, while the rifle is brought up, end 
steady aim taken. The knots will covtinue to blaze, so great is the quantity 
of wilainmable material, no matter how much wind existy, giving a bright light, 
a calm and dark evening is, however, generaily selected for this sport The 
eldest boy and girl took possession of our prize, which was asmail one, aud we 
proceeding, succeeded in capturing another. 

Satisfied with the result of our hunt, and the two reports having seared the 
deer, we retorned, and after a hearty supper and «moke, turned in to sleep, or 
rather, we al! iay down, and the remaining portion of the inhabitants found re 
pose in slumber. With me, however, the case was far dilferent, for, about 
twelve o'clock, just as | was composing myself to sleep, the wind, which liad 
been northerly, shifted to the southward, and brought with it a considerable 
supply of rain; from this, of course, our log hut kept us free, but not from the 
multitude of musquitoes, which began to congregate in great numbers, setting 
upon my head and face,particularly the forehead, in vastnumbers 1 had neg 
lected to carry about a mosquito-bar, and paid dearly for my carelessness 
Morning, with which came a northerly wind, at length dispersed the tormen- 
tors, but all hope of sleep had departed. 

Meanwhile, my companions, seasoned tothe persecutors, had slept soundly, 
and presently rose refreshed, Mr, Sith now started to the janding, where be 
had left the canoe, and paddled it op to within two hundred yards of the hut, 
which was almost in sight of the river. Several bushels of sweet potatoes, and 
three hams were placed in it, and, bidding adieu to my fair and interesting 
hostess, with a promise of future vivits, | returned to the camp, Subsequent 
inquiries made me aware that Mrs. Siinmons had received several most advan 
tageous offers of marriage, but the memory of the past was not to be eradicated, 
and every offer had been refused ; she had given herself up wholly tuher family 
Let it not be supposed that her children were utterly rude. On every visit to 
Galveston she obtained the loan of useful works, the contents of which being 
imparted to her children, they were returned and exchanged for others: while 
a Bible, and a considerable number of tracts, the gift of missionaries, remained 
upon her shelves. 

Over a plentiful meal it was now sgreed that the camp should be broken up, 
asthe rain had wet the hut, and rendered lying on the ground far from 
pleasant P.8B.Sr J. 
Texan Brig of War, Archer, Galveston Harbour, 

Apnil 27, 1843, 











MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
(Resumed from Allnon, September 23.) 
PART IV. 


{ found the Jew in his den as usual, and communicated my object, like a 
man of business, in as few words as possible, and in that tone which suowed 
that | hai made up my mind. ‘To my surprise, and, I must own, a littlc to the 
chagrin of my vanity, he made no opposition to it whatever. I afterwards as 
certained that, on the day before, he had received a proposal of marriage for 
hie daughter from a German millionaire of his own line; and that, as ther: 
could be no comparison between a penniless son-in-law, if he came of the 
blood of all the Paleologi, and one of the tribe of Issuchar with his panniers 
loaded with gaineas, the sooner I took my flight the better. 

* You are perfectly righ,’ said he, * in desiring to see the Continent; and in 
Paris you will find the Continent all gathered into a glance, as a French cook 
gives you 4 dozen sauces in compounding one fricassee. It happens, curiously 
enough, that | can just now furnish you with some opportunities for seeing it 
in the most convenient manner. A porson with whom [ have had occasional 
business in Downing Street, has applied to me to name an individual in my 
confidence, as an atiacheé to our embassy in France, though, be it understood, 
without an actual appointment.’ 

I started at this dubious diplomacy. 

* This,’ said he, ‘ only shows that you have still to learn the trade. Let me 
then toll you, that it is by such persons that all the real work of diplomacy is 
earried on. Can you suppose that the perfumed and polished young gentle- 
men who, under the name of secretaries and sub-secretaries, superior and in- 
ferior atiachés, and so forth, haunt the hotels of the embassy, are the real in- 
struments! Lt is true, they are necessary to the dinners and balls of the em- 
bassy. ‘They are useful to drive out the ambassador's horses to air, escort his 
wife, and dance with his daughters. But the business is uniformly done by 
somebody of whom nobody knowa anything, but that be is never seen loiter- 
ing about the ambassador's drawing-room though he has the entree of his clo- 
eet; and that he never makes charades, though he corresponds from day to 
day with the government at home. Of course you will accept the appoint- 
mont—and now, let me give you your credentials.’ 

He unlocked a cabinet, which, except for its dust and the coating of cob- 
webs which timo had wrought upon it, might have figured in the saloons of 
the Medici. The succession of springs which he touched, and of secret draw- 
ere which started at the touch, might have supplied a little history of Italian 
intrigue. At last he found the roll of papers which he sought, and having 
Giret thrown a glance around the room, as if a spy sat on every chair, he began 
to unroll them; with a rapid criticism on each as the few first lines met his 
eye. Every nerve of his countenance was in full play as he looked over those 
specimens of the wisdom of the wise ; it would have been an invaluable study 
toa Lavater. He had evidently almost forgotten that | was present; and 
the alternate ridicule and disdain of his powerful physiognomy were assisted, 
in my comprehension, by notes from time to time—certainly the antipodes of 
fatery—‘ paltry knave’—* pompous fool’—‘ specious swindler. * Ambassa- 
dor! ay, if we were to send one to a nation of baboons.’ * Here,’ said he, 
throwing the bundle on the table, ‘if I did not despise mankind enough al- 
ready, I have sufficient evidence to throng the piliory. I deal in gold; well, 
it is only such that can know the world. Hate, ambition, religion—all have 
their hypocrisies; but money applies the thumb-screw to them all. Want, sir, 
want is the master of mankind. ‘There have been men—ay, and women too 
—within this dungeon, as you think it, whose names would astonish you. Oh! 
Father Abraham’ 

I finished the quotation,—‘ What fools these Christians are!’ He burst 
into grim laughter. ‘Here you have the paper,’ said he, ‘and [ must there- 
fore send you back to the secretary's office. Secrecy is essential even to your 
life. Stabbing in Paris is growing common, and the knowledge that you had 
any other purpose than gambling, might be repaid by a poniard.’ ; 

e now prepared his note, and as he wrote, continued his conversation in 
fragments. ‘ ‘Three-fourths of mankind are mere blunderers, and the more 








dential. He then made the most awkward of bows; aod our inte: v.ew was at 





anend. | saw this man alterwards as prime minister. 

Till now, the novelty and interest of any new purpose had kept me in a state 
of excitement; buat | now found, to my surprise, my spirits suddenly flag, and 
a dejection wholly unaccountable seize upon me, Perhaps something like 
this occurs alter all strong excitements; but a cloud seemed actually to draw 
over my mind. My thoughts sometimes even fell into confusion—I deeply 
repented having involved myself in a rash design, which required qualities so 
much more experienced than mine; and in which, if I failed, the consequences 
might be so ruinous, hot merely to my Own character, but to noble and even 
royal lives. I now felt the whole truth of Hamlet's description—ihe ways of 
the world ‘flat, stale, and unpiolitable;’ the face of nature gloomy; the sky 
‘a congregation of pestilent vapours.’ It was not the hazard of life; exposed, 
as it night be, in the midst of scenes of which the horrors were daily deepen- 
ing; it was a general undefined feeling, of having undertaken a task wo diffi- 
cult for my powers, and of having engaged in a service in which | could nei- 
ther advance with hope nor retreat with honour. 

Afier a week of this painful fluctuation, 1 received a note, saying that [ had 
but six hours betore me, that I must leave London at midnight. 

J strayed involuntarily towards Devonshire House. It was one of the state 
dinner-days, and the street rang with the incessant setting-down of the guests 
As I stood gazing on the crowd to prevent more uneasy thoughts, Lafontaine 
stool before me. He was in uniform, and looked showily. He was to be 
one of the party, and his manner had all the animation which scenes of this 
order naturally excite in those with whom the world goes well. But my coun- 
tenance evidently startled him, and he attempted to offer such consolation as 
was to be found in telling me that if La Comtesse were visible, he should not 
fail to tell her of the noble manner in which I had volunteered; and the happi- 
ness which I had thus secured to him and Mariamne. * You may rely on it,’ 
said he, ‘that I shall make her sick of Monsieur le Marquis and his sulky 
physiognomy. 1 shall dance with her, shall talk to her, and you shall be the 
subject, as you so well deserve.’ 

‘ But her marriage is inevitable,’ was my sole answer. 

‘Oh, true; inevitable! But that makes no possible diffefence. You can- 
not marry all the women you may admire, nor they you. So, the only imagi- 
nable resource is, to obtain their friendship, to be their pastor fido, their hero, 
their Amadis. You then have the entrée ot their houses, the honour of their 
confidence, and the favoured seat m their boxes, till you prefer the favoured 
seat at their fireside, and all grow old together.’ 

The sound of a neighbouring church clock broke off our dialogue. He took 
out his diamond watch, compared it with the time, found that to delay a mo- 
ment longer would be a solecisin which might lose him a smile or be pun- 
ished with a frown; repeated a couplet on the pang of parting with friends ; and 
with an embrace, in the most glowing style of Paris, bounded across the street, 
and was lost in the crowd which blocked up her grace’s portal. 

Thus parted the gay lieutenant and myseil; he to float along the stream of 
fashion in its most sparkling current—t to tread the twilight paths of the green 
park in helplessness and heaviness of soul. 

This interview had not the more reconciled me to life. I was vexed with 
what I considered the nonchalance of my friend, and began to wish that I had 
left him vo go through his own atlairs as he might. But reflection did justice 
to his gallant spirit, and I mentally thanked him for having relieved me from 
the life of an idier. At this moment my name was pronounced by a familiar 
voice; it was Mordecai’s He had brought me some additional letters to the 
leaders of the party in Paris. We mounted to the hotel, and sat down to our 
final meal together. When the lights were brought in, I saw that he looked 
at me with some degree of surprise, and even of alarm. ‘You are ill,’ said 
he; ‘the lifeot London is too much for you. ‘There are but three things that 
constitute health in this world—air, exercise, and employment.’ I acknow- 
ledged to him my misgivings as to my fitness for the mission. But he was a 
man of the world. He asked me, ‘Do you desire to resign? ‘If se, I have 
power to revoke it at this moment. And you can do this without loss of hon- 
our, for it isknown to but two persons in England—Lafoniaine and myself. I 
have not concealed its dangers irom you, and I have ascertained that even the 
versonal danger is greater than | thought. In fact, one of my objects in 
coming to you at this moment was, to apprise you of the state of things, if not 
to recommend you togive up the mission altogether.’ 

The alternative wasnow plainly before me; and, stern as was the nature of 
the Israelite, I saw evidently that he would be gratified by my abandoning the 
project. But this was suddenly out of the question. ‘The mission, to escape 
which in the half hour before [ should have gladly given up every shilling I 
ever hoped to possess, was at once fixed in my mind as a peculiar bounty of 

ne. ‘There are periods in the human heart like those which we observe 
‘ure—the atmosphere clears up after the tempest. The struggle which 





had shaken me so long had now passed away, and things assumed as new and 
distinet an aspect asa hill or a forest in the distance might on the passing 


away ofacloud. Mordecai argued against my enthusiasm; but when was 
enthusiasm ever out-argued? I drove him horse and foot from the field. I 
did more; enthusiasm is contagious—I made him my convert. The feverish 
fire of my heart lent itself to my tongue, and I talked so loftily of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions; of the opportunity of seeing humankind pouring, like 
metal from the forge, into new shapes of society; of millions acting on a new 
scale of power, of nations swamoned to a new order of existence, that I began 
to melt even the rigid prepossessions of that mass of granite, or iron, or what- 
ever is most intractable—the Jew. [ could perceive his countenance chang- 
ing from a smile to seriousness; and, as | declaimed, I could see his hollow 
eye sparkle, and his sallow lip quiver, with impressions not unlike my own. 

‘Whether you are fit for a politician,’ said he, ‘I cannot tell; for the trade 
is of a mingled web, and has its rough side as well as its smooth cne. But, 
young as you are, and old as | am, there are some notions in which we do not 
differ so much asin our years. I have long seen that the world was about to 
undergo sume extraordinary change. ‘That it should ever come from the rab- 
ble of Paris, | must confess, had not entered into my mind; a rope of sand, or 
a mountain of feathers, would have been as fully within my comprehension 
1 might have understood it, if it had come from John Bull. But i have lived 
in France, and I never expected anything from the people; more than I should 
expect to see the waterworks of Versailles turned into a canal, or irrigating the 
thirsty acres round the palace.” 

‘Yes,’ | observed ; ‘ but their sporting and sparkling answers their purpose. 
They amuse the holiday multitude for a day.’ 

* And are dry for a week.—If France shall have a revolution, it will be as 
much matter of mechanism, of show, and of holiday, as the “ grand jet-d’-eau.” ’ 
He was mistaken. We ended with a parting health to Mariamne, and his 
promise to attend to my interests at the Horse-guards, on which I was still 
strongly bent. The Jew was clearly no sentimentalist; but the glass of wine, 
and the few words of civility and recollection with which I had devoted it to 
nis pretty daughter, evidently touched the father’s heart. He lingered on the 
steps of the hotel, and still held my hand. ‘ You shall not,’ said he, ‘be the 
worse for your good wishes, nor for that glass of wine. I shall attend to your 
business at Whitehall when you are gone; and you might have worse friends 
than Mordecai even there.’ He seemed big with some disclosure of his influ- 
ence, but suddenly checked himself. * At all events,’ he added, ‘ your services 
on the present occasion shall not be forgotten. You have a bold, ay, and a 
broad career before yoa. One thing I shall tell you. We shall certainly have 
war, ‘The government here are blind to it. Even the prime minister—and 
there is not a more sagacious mind on the face of the earth—is inclined to think 
that it may be averted. But I tell you, as the first secret you may insert in 
your dispatches, that it will come—will be sudden, desperate, and universal.’ 

* May I not ask from what source you have your information ; it will at least 
strengthen mine ?" 

‘Undoubtedly. You may tell the minister, or the world, that you had it from 
Mordecai. I lay on you only one condition—that you shal] not mention it 
within a week. I have received it from our brethren on the Continent, as a 
matter of business. I give it to you here as a flourish for your first essay in 
diplomacy.’ 

We had now reached the door of the post-chaise. He drew out another 
letter. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is from my daughter. Before you come among us 
again, she will probably be the wife of one of our nation, and the richest among 





you know of them the more you will be of my opinion. lam by no means 
sure that we have not some of them in Whitehall itself. Pitt is a powerful 
man, and he alone keeps them together; without him they would be pot- 
sherds.—Pitt thinks we can go on without{a war: he is mistaken, How is it 
possible to keep Europe in peace, when the Continent is as rotten as thatch, 
and France as combustible as gunpowder ?—The minister is a man of won- 
ders, but he cannot prevent thirty millions of maniacs from playing their antics 
until they are cooled by blood letting; or a hundred millions of Germans, 
Spaniards Dutch, and Italians, from being pilfered to their last coin! Old 


Frederick, the greatest genius that ever sat upon the German throne, saw this 
thave him at this moment before my eyes, as he walked with 
I myself 
“If T were King of France, a cannon-shot should 


fifly years ago 
his hands behind his bent back in the little parterre of Sans Souci 
heard him utter the words 
not be fired in Europe without my permission.’ 
fools, and is nothing. But if ever J 
will realize old Frederick's opinion ’ 


France is now governed by 
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* As no time was to be lost, | hurried with my note of introduction to White- 
: »a small chamber, 
where I found, busilyemployed at an escrutoire. a young man ofa heavy and | except ove window—the w 


hall, was herried through a succession of dincy offices int 


yet not unintelligent countenance. He read my note. as ‘ 
been in Paris, from which he had jast returned; ater 
the worst possible French, congratulated me on the fluency 
rang the bell, and handed me a small packet. endorsed 
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ve shall have an able man at her head, she 


“da sentence or two in| chamber 
of my answer, 


us. But she still values you as the preserver of her life, and sends you a letier 
to one of our most intimate friends in Paris. If he shall not be frightened out 
of it by the violence of the mob, you will find him and his family hospitable. 
Now, farewell!’ He turned away. 
I sprang into the post-chaise, in which was already seated a French courier, 
| with despatches from his minister; whose attendance the Jew had secured, to 
ghiten the first inconveniences to a young traveller. The word was given— 
we dashed along the Dover road, and I soon gave my last gaze to London, 
| with its fiery haze hanging over it, like the flame of a conflagration 
My mind was still in a whirl as rapid as my wheels. Hope, doubt, and de 
termination passed through my brain in quick succession; yet there was one 
| thought that came, like Shakspeare’s * delicate spirit,’ in all the tumu!t of soul, 
| of which, like Ariel in the storm, it was the chief cause, to soothe and subdue 
|me. Hlastily as I had driven from the door of my hotel, | had time to cast 
| my eye along the front of Devonsh All the windows of its principal 
ightness—uniforms glittered, and 
But in the range above, all was dark ; 
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apartments shone with almost noonday br 
| plumes waved in the momentary view. 
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‘She had not quitted the apartment where 






Was Clotilde stil! 
| all within her hearing was festivity 
my daily inquiries were cheerless 
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she bad been at first conveyed.'’—* The duchess insisted on her not being re. 
moved.’—* Madame was irconsolable ; but the doctor had hopes’ 

pes’ Those, and 
other common-places of information, were al! that { could glean from eith 
the complacent chamberlains or the formal physician. And now | was to 4 
up even this meagre knowledge, and plunge into scenes which might separate 
us forever. But were we not separated already! If she recovered, oe a 
not be in the power of ataskmaster! If she sank under feebleness, what was 
earth to me? 

In those reveries I passed the hours until dayoreak, when the sun and the 
sea rose together on my wearied eyes. 

The bustle of Dover aroused me toa sense of the world. All was animation 
on seaand shore. The emigration was now in full flow, and France was pour- 
ing down her terrified thousands on the nearest shore. The hashoar was 
crowded with vessels of every kind, which had just disgorged themselves of 
the'r living cargoes; the sireets were blocked up with foreign Carriages; the 
foreign population had completely overpowered the native, aud the town 
swarmed with strangers of every rank and dress, with the hurried look of es- 
caped fugitives. As! drove to the harbour, my ear rang with foreign accents 
and my eyes were filled with foreign physiognomies. From time to time the 
band of a regiment, which had furnished a guard tu one of the French blood. 
roysl, mingled its drums and trumpets with the swell of sea and shore; and 
as I gazed on the moving multitude from my window, the thunder of the guns 
from the castle, for the arrival of some ambassador, grandiy completed the 
general mass and power of the uproar. 

‘Three hours carried me to the French shore. Free from all the vulgar vex. 
ations of the road, | had the full enjoyment of one of the most pleasant of all 
enjoyments—moving at one’s ease thruugh a new and most interesting country. 
The road to Peris is now like the road to Windsor, to al! the higher portions of 
my countrymen, but then it was much less known even to them than in later 
days, and the circumstances of the time gave it a totally new character. [t 
was the difference between travelling through a country in a state of peace and 
in a state of war; between going to visit some superb palace for tue purpose 
of viewing its paintings and curiosities, and hurrying to see what part of its 
magnificence hed escaped an earthquake. The landscape had literally the look 
of war; troops were seen encamped in the neighbourhood of the principal 
towns; the national guards were exercising in the fields; mimic processions 
of children were beating drums and displaying banners in the sireets, and the 
popular songs were all for the conquest of everything beneath the moon. 

But | was to have ahigher spectacle. And I shall never forget the mixture 
of wonder and awe which I felt at the first distant sight of the capital. 

_ It was at the close of a long day's journey, while the twilight gave 4 myste- 
rious hue to a scene in itself singular aad stately.—Glistening spire on spire ; 
massive piles, which in the deepening haze might be either prisons or palaces: 
vast ranges of buildings, gloomy or glittering as the partial ray fell on them. 
with the solemn beauty of the Invalides oa one wing, the light and lovely ele- 
— of the St. Genevieve on the ether, and the frowning majesty of Notre 

ame in the midst, filled the plain with a vision such as I had imagined only 
in an Arabian tale. Yet the moral reality was even greater than the visible. 
I felt that | was within reach of the chief seat of all the leading events of the 
Continent since the birth of monarchy ; every step which I might tread among 
those piles was historica! ; within that clouded circumference, like the circle 
of a necromancer, had been raised al! the dazzling and ail the disturbing spirits 
of the world.—There was the grand display of statesmanship, pomp, ambition, 
pleasure, and each the most subtle, splendid, daring, and prodigal ever seen 
among men. And, was it not now to assume even a more powerful influence 
on the fates of mankind! Was not the falling of the monarchical forest of so 
many centuries, about to lay the land open to a new, and perbaps a more pow- 
erjul produce ; where the free blasts of nature were tu rear new forms, and 
demand new arts of cultivation? The monarchy was falling—but was not the 
space, cleared of its ruins, to be filled with some new structure, statelier still 2 
Or, if the government of the Bourbons were to sink for ever from the eyes of 
men, were there to be no discoveries made inthe gulf itself in which it went 
down; were there to be no treasures found in the recesses thus threwn open 
to the eye for the first time; no mines in the dissevered strata—no founts of 
a freshness and flow opened by thus piercing into the bowels of the 
and,’ 

There are moments on which the destiny of a nation, perhaps of an age, 
turns. I had reached Paris at one of those moments. As my caleche wound 
its slow way round the base of Montmartre, I perceived, through the deepening 
twilight, a long train of flame, spreading from the horizon to the gates of the 
city. Shouts were heard, with now and then the heavy sounds of cannon. This 
produced a dead stop in my progress. My postillion stoutly protested against 
venturing his caleche, his horses, and, what he probably regarded much more 
than either, himself, into the very heart of what he pronounced a counter-rev- 
olution. My courier, treighted with despatches, which might have been high 
treason to the majesty of the mob, and who saw nothing !ess than suspension 
from the first lamp-post in their discovery, protested, with about the same num- 
ber of sacres ; and my diplomatic beams seemed in a fair way to be shorn. 

But this was the actual thing which I had come to see ; Paris in its new ex- 
istence ; the capital of the populace; the headquarters of the grand army of 
insurgency ; the living centre of all those flashes of fantasy, fury, and fire, which 
were already darting out towards every throne of Europe 1! determined to 
have a voice on the ,occasion, and I exerted it with such vigour, that I roused 
the inmates of a block-house, a party of the National Guard, who, early as it 
was, had been as fast asleep as if they had been a posse of city watchmen. 
They clustered around us, applauded my resolve to see what was to be seen, 
as perfectly national, vraiment francais ; kicked my postillion till he mounted 
his horse, beat my sulky courier with the flats of their little swords, and would 
have bastinadoed, or probably hanged him, if I had not interposed; and, final- 
ly, hoisting me into the caleche, which they loaded with half a dozen of thei 
number before and behind, commenced our march into Paris. This was evi- 
dently not the age of discipline. 

It may be owing to this curious escort that I got in at all; for at the gate I found 
a strong guard of the regular troops, who drove back a long succession ef car- 
riages which had preceded me. But my cortege were so thoroughly in the 
new fashion, they danced the ‘ earmagnole’ so buisterously, and sang patriotic 
rhymes with such strength of lungs, thatit was impossible to refuse admission 
to patriots of such sonorousness. The popular conjectures, too, which fell to 
my share, vastly increased my importance. In the course of the five minutes 
spent in wading through the crowd of the rejected, I bore fifty different char- 
acters—I was astate prisoner, a deputy from Marseilles, a part of the kingdom 
then in peculiar favour; an ex-general ; a captain of banditti, and an ambassa- 
dor from England or America ; in either case, an especially honoured mission- 
ary, for England was then pronounced by all the Parisian authorities to be on 
the verge of a revolution. Though I believe, Jonathan had the preference, 
for the double reason that the love of Jean Frangais for John Bull is of a rather 
precarious order, and that the American Revolution was an egg hatched by 
the warmth of the Gallic bird itself, a secondary sort of parentage. 

As we advanced through the streets, my noisy ‘ compagnons de voyage’ drop- 
ped off one by one, some to the lowest places of entertainment, and some tired 
of the jest; and I proceeded to the Place de Vendome, where was my hotel, 
at my leisure. The streets were now solitary, to a degree that was almost start- 
ling. As { wound my way through long lines of houses, tortuous, narrow, and 
dark as Erebus, | saw the cause of the singular success which had attended all 

Parisian insurrections. A chain across one of these disimal streets, an over- 
turned cart, a pile of stones, would convert it at once into an impassable deiile. 
Walls and witdows, massive, lofty, and nearly touching each otherfrom above,af- 
forded a perpetual fortification; ‘anes innumerable, and extending from one 
depth of darkness and intricacy into another, a network of attack and ambush, 
obviously gave an extraordinary advantage to the irregular daring of men ac- 
customed to thread those wretched and dismal dens, crowded with one of the 
fiercest and most capricious populations in the world. Times have strikingly 
changed since. The ‘fifteen fortresses’ are but so many strong bars of the 
great cage, and they are neither too strong nor too many. Paris is now the 
only city on earth which is defended against itself, garrisoned on its outside, 
and protected by a perpetual Preetorian band against a national mania of in- 
surrection. 

But on turning into the Boulevards, the scene changed with the rapidity of 
magic. Before me were ranging thousands, the multitude which I had seen 
advancing tothe gates. The houses, as far as the eye could reach, were lighted 
up with lamps, torches, snd every kind of hurried illumination. Banners of all 
hues were waving from the casements, and borne along by the people ; and 
in the midst of the wild procession were seen at a distance a train of travelling 
carriages, loaded on the roofs with the basest of the rabble. A mized crowd 
of Nationa! Guards, covered with dust, and drooping under the fatigue of the 
road, poissardes drunk, dancing, screaming the most horrid blasphemies, and a 











idow of the boudoir—and there the light was of the | 


d ever| dim and melancholy hee that instinctive the sick- | 


wider circle, which seemed to me recruited from al! the jails of Paris, surrounded 
the carriages, which I at length understood to be those of the royal family. 
They had attempted to escape to the frontier, had been arrested, and were now 
returning as prisoners. I caught a glimpse, by the torchlight, of the illustrious 
sufferers, as they passed the spot where I stood. rhe Wueen was pa e, but 
exhibited that stateliness of countenance for which she was memorable to the 
last; she sat with the Dauphiness pressed in her arms lhe King looked over- 
come with exhaustion; the Dauphin gazed at the populace with a child's cu- 


while | ric sity. 


At the moment when the cerriages were passing, au incident or pe 
terribly characteristic of the time. A man of a noble presence, and wit 
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an order of St Louis at his breast, who had been giving me a burned and 
anxious explanation of the scene, excited by sudden feeling, rushed forward 
through the escort, and laying one hand on the royal carriage, with the 
other waved his hat, and shouted, ‘Vive le Roi!’ In another mstant I saw 
him stagger; a pike was darted into his bosom, and he fell dead under the 
wheel. Before the confusion of this fnghtful catastrophe had subsided, a 
casement was opened immediately above my head, and a woman, superoly 
dressed, rushed out on the balcony, waving a whit# scarf, and crying, ‘ Vive 
Marie Antoinette!’ The muskets of the escort were turned upon her, and a 
volley was fired at the balcony. She started back at the shock, and a long 
gush of blood down her white robe showed that she had teen wounded. But 
sue again waved the scarf, and again uttered the loyal cry. Successive shots 
were tired at her by the monsters beneath ; but she still stood. At length she 
received the mortal blow ; she tottered and fell; yet, still clinging to the front 
of the balcony, she waved the scarf, anc constantly attempted to pronounce the 
words of her generous and devoted heart, until she expired. I saw this scene 
with an emotion beyond my power to describe ; all the enthusiasm of popular 
change was chilled within me; my boyish imaginations of republicanism were 
extinguished by th’s plunge into innocent blood; and I never felt more relieved, 
than when the whole fearful procession at length moved on, and I was left to 
make my way once more, through dim and silent streeis, to my dwelling. 








ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFP, ESQ. . 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

During the run of the ‘ Coronation,’ Elliston’s royal spectacle, as he proudly 
termed it, at Drury-lane Theatre, the success was so unprecedented that the 
reat lessee determined on stopping all orders, and totally suspending the free 
list, ‘ the public press only excepted ;” therefore, when any professional or other 
erson, whom he could not decently refuse, applied to him for an order, er re 
quested to be passed, the manager used with much solemnity to assure the 
applicant that the thing was totally impossible ; that the success was 80 enor- 


~ mous, he should refuse his own father were he alive. 


‘ But,’ observed he, with much seriousness, ‘I will tell you what I'll do: 
though I cannot poseibly give you an order or pass you, I wi!l with great plea. 
sure pay the money for your admission out of my own pocket. Have the good- 
ness to walk this way.’ 

He would then very gravely accompany the applicant to the money-taker's 
box, where, drawing seven shillings from his right-hand breeches-pocket, he 
would lay it down on the pay-place, receive a check, give it with much polite- 
ness to the attending party, and the moment his friend's back was fairly turne d, 
and he ad ascended the stairs for the purpose of delivering it to the check. 
taker, would, with a comical wink, very methodically sweep off the money he 
had jaid down, and deposit it with much formality in his left-hand breeches- 
pocket, departing with ooserving, 

‘No, no, nobedy must be admiiied now without paying.’ 

But the success increasing, and finding that he in reality gained nothing but 
the lock of the thing by this proceeding, he one evening, when under what old 
Delpini used to -ay, was de-vine inspiration, on retiring to Stratford-place, called 
for the folio volume in which the various births of the house of Elliston were 
duly registered, and in the presence of the heads of his family took his corpora! 
oath, that not another person should be admitted gratis to see the ‘ Coronation’ 
for the remainder of the season, the public press, as before observed, only ex- 
cepted. : 

Now it so h: ppened, unfortunately for oar manager, that the very first night 
after this praiseworthy resolution had been taken and attested, a certain Mr 
Ebenezer [ronsides, au eminent hardware manufacturer in the working town 
of Birmingham, who had been our hero’s staunch friend and main supporter 
during his lesseeship of the theatre of that populous place, had come to London 
on some private basiness, which having executed to his entire satisfaction, he 
determined on giving himself a treat by visiting his friend Elliston and a Lon- 
don theatre at one and the same time. 

Applying at the box-door for entrance, as a very old and intimate friend of 
the comedian, he was told, to his great astonishment and indignation, he could 
not pass, that Mr. Elliston had sworn no one should be admitied without 
paying. 

‘That may be,’ replied the sturdy man of metal; ‘ but he'll let me in, for the 
last time | bailed him out of the custody of ‘fim Nicks, the sheritl’s officer of 
Bordsley, and lent him the money to pay his inen on Saturday, he swore by 
all that was good, that as long as he possessed a theatre, no matter where it 
was, its doors should always be open to me—that is, provided it wasn’t a bene. 
fit. Is it a benefit to-night ?” 

‘Jt certainly is not,’ answered the money-taker. 

‘Then in | go,’ saidihe manufacturer. 

‘ Stop, stop!’ eried the money-taker: ‘I'll send you to Mr. Elliston and 
hear what he says.’ 

* Ay, ay, do,’ said Mr. Ironsides, grufily, * you'll soon see Mr. Elliston is no 
man of his word, if he slinks back on this occasion.’ 

The manager was accordingly summoned. He was glad to meet his old 
friend, Mr. [rousides, whom he warmly welcomed, but looked very blank when 
he learned the purpose of his visit. 

‘] am very sorry, my dear Ironsides,’ replied he, ruefully, ‘ nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to pass you, gratis, into my theatre this evening, 
but the fact is, I have sworn nobody sjiall be admitted to see the “ Coronation,” 
without paying.’ 

‘Yes, but you recollect,’ replied Mr. Tronsides, doggedly, ‘ that you also 
ewore, J should always pass free, apply when I would; please don’t forget 
that.’ 

‘Egad, that is true,’ replied our comedian, ‘that’s very true—I'l!l not 
deny it.’ ‘ 

‘No, no, I thought not,’ exultingly cried Mr. Ironsides ; ‘ it was when I 
‘lent you the money, and went your security to Tim Nicks, the bum-bailey, 
you know.’ 

"True, true, Lremember! It is a most perplexing circumstance, certainly ; 
put what am I[ to co, I must keep my oath !’ 

* You ought to do so,’ growled Mr. lronsides. 

Elliston pondered. 

‘J will readily give you the money to pay for yourself,’ said he. 

‘That woa’t do,’ said Mr. Ironsides, sturdily ; ‘it is not for the value of 
the money, but you swore J should always go in free, gratis, for nothing, and 
this 1s the very first time I ever asked you, and if you are going to back out 
after pledging your word—what dol say—your oath ! why—’ 

‘ Send for the treasurer,’ said the perplexed manager. 

The treasurer accordingly came. To him the case was submitted; it was 
a nice point—low was the manager to keep his oath in both instances! It 
was a case that might have puzzled the subtlety of all the most celebrated 
casu'sts of the caliphate. \ 

The treasurer at length suggested, that though Mr. Ironsides would not pay 
for himself on being supplied with the money, Elliston shoald pay for him as 
he had formerly done to his other friends. But to this arrangement Mr. Iron- 
sides also most obstinately refased to consent. In this dilemma, the acting 
manager, who here joined the party, proposed, that as Elliston had made an ex- 
ception in favour of the public press, Mr. lronsides shon!d be considered one of 
the press for that night only, and admitted as the Post, the Herald, or the 
Morning Advertiser. 

To this however, Mr. Ironsides was more opposed than to the two preceding 
suggestions. 

* He'd be no Post,’ he said, ‘the public press were all a set of poor devils, 
he could buy them all out, Morning Advertiser, and all.’ 

Elliston also had his scruples as well ar Mr. [ronsides to this proposal, and 
that idea was abandoned. 

A suggestion by the money-taker to admit Mr. lronsides with one of the 
performer's bones was equally unfortunate, that gentleman stubbornly decler- 
ing that he would go in with his own bones and nobody's else. 

‘You swore I should always be admitted for nothing, Mr Manager,’ said he, 
‘Tim Nicks heard you, it’s not for the value of the money, as I said before, 
but I like a man to keep his word—I like a man to bea man.’ 

‘I have it,’ said Elliston, ‘ I have got it,’ his eye brightening up, and striking 
his forehead as if suddenly inspired. ‘It’s all right, I swore no one should go 
in during the present season—now, to-morrow is Saturday, I'll close my pre- 
sent season (o-morrow night, and commence a new one on Monday morning, (so 
you have only to wait till Monday, my dear fellow, and you can go in with pleas- 
ure—I sha!l keep my oath both ways then.’* 

‘That's all very well,’ said Mr. lronsides, with most provoking pertinacity, 
‘but it won't do; I must go in to-night—I’m going back to Birmingham to- 
morrow—and I wouldn't wait in London till Monday, no, not to see fifty plays, 
and be paid fer going into the bargain.’ 

Here was a screw loose again. At length the stage-manager came to the 
rescue. He suggested that since going in«t the front without paying seemed to 
be totally out of the question, they should take Mr. [ronsides in at the back, 

and pass him through the stage-door. 

‘ He’ll be in the front without paying then,’ said Elliston. 

—_— 


* It will be remembered that daring the run of the ‘Coronation’ Elliston actually 


my this course—closing one season on Ssturday-night, and commencing another 
° 


Monday following. 


‘No, no, no back for me,’ said Mr. Ironsries. ‘I'm a plain, straightforward 
man—I go in theough the front, or oot at all. I'm an Englishman—so make 
vp your mind, keep your word or forfeit it—it’s all upright and downright with 
me. If you want to keep Ebenezer Ironsides your friend, you'll act like a man, 
that's all—so say the word.” 

Tbe whole party were in despair at the unvielding flexibility of Mr. Ironsides, 
when again the genius of Elliston came to his assistance. 
| * Let the gentleman pass free,’ said he, triumphantly, ‘it's all right yet ’ 

‘ Ah, that’s as it should be,’ said the unbending Ebenezer, ‘ give us your fist, 
man—that's like yourself, and hang me, if Ebenezer lronsises isu’t as much 
your friend now as he ever was,’ giving the manager a hearty shake of the 
hand. ‘We will take a bottle on the strength of it, after the performance is 
over, if you will only come down to the Belle Savage, and you may have as 
many goods seut you in my line as you choose.’ 

‘ Thank you, thank you, my dear friend, it’s all right,’ said Eliiston. ‘ Let 
that gentleman pass, Tyson.’ 

‘Mr. fronsides vaulted up stairs to the boxes. The acting and stage man- 
agers stood aghast. 

‘Why, then you have broken your oath after all?’ said the former, with 
conscientious horror. 

‘ Not a bit o! it,’ said Elliston coolly. ‘1 swore my Brummagen friend there 
should go in without paying, and | have kepi my oath,’ 

‘Well, but didn’t you swear, too, that no one should see the “ Coronation” 
this season without paying ? 

‘ Certainly, | did—and I'll keep my oath there too—no one stall see it, with- 
out paying to-night, lor J won't pay ut. Let somebody get ready to go on with 
an apology—you can substitute the “ Spectre Bridegroom” instead of it—say 
I have been taken seriously ill—a sudden indisposition—and [ll go and enjoy 
myself over a bottle of Madeira and a broiled bone, with Ockey Clarke at the 
Bath Hotel. Stiff, the waiter, does a devil to a turn.’ 

The ‘ Coronation’ was accordingly put off, to Mr, Ironsides’ great consterna- 
tion, who heard the announcement of his friend Elliston’s sudden illness with 
much concern. 

The first thing he did on quitting the theatre was to inquire his friend's 
‘whereabout,’ for the purpose of tendering his services, and expressing his 
condolence. It was with some difficulty he found Elliston was at the Bath 
hotel. 

‘ Poor fellow!’ said he, ‘removed to the nearest coffee house.’ 

Taither he immediately repaired and sent in his name, expecting to find the 
manager in bed with the usual accompaniments of nurse, draughts, pill-boxes, 
and water-gruel. His astonishment was extreme, but not unmingled with | 
pleasure at finding his friend in perfect health, and great glee, enjoying himseli 
with his old crony, little Ockey, over the good things of the Bath hotel. 

A tew words explained everything Nothing loth, Ebenezet joined the 
jovial pair, and with many a hearty laugh they had a jolly night of it. 

Thus was this very ditheult case of conscience finally disposed of 

A somewhat analogous case to this once occurred with the immortal Ed- 
mund Kean, at the period when he was lessee of the Richmond Theatre, and 
resided in the dwelling-house which immediately adjoins it, though there isno 
internal communication; the occupants of the dwelling-house being obliged 
to leave it and issue oul on the green, if they wish to enter the theatre. 

[t happened one afternoon when the great tragedian was advertised to pet 
form his favourite character of Othello—a personation that perhaps has never 
been equalied in histrionic anuals—he received a visit from his body-surgeon 
who had called on him with the kind intention of locking after his health. 
Being at that time perlectly well, the wagedian took upon himself to exchange 
characters with his medical friend, and prescribed some draughts for him, ‘to 
be taken immediately,’ which proved so agreeable, that the dose was very soon 
ordered ‘to be repeated,’ 

The pharmacopeia of Kean’s cellar, Which contained some of George LV.’s 
yort roual was not to be d clined, and occ pied in the pleasing versing of the 
glasses, the hour for commencing the performance arrived much sooner than 
was expected, and Budd, the time-honoured housekeeper of the theatre, appear- 
ed to summon the tragedian to his nightly duty. 

A crowded house was anxiously expecting him, the orchestra had been rut 
in three or four times, and had scraped through the antiquated overtures of old 
Romberg, till at last the spectators began to be impatient, and were calling tor 
the tragedian in no very gentle terins. 

In the hilarity of the moment, the illustrious Edmund consigned them to the 
eternal Tophet, and swore that he would not leave the house, and go out to 
perform that evening to please any one. If they could get him on the stage, 
without his having to go out of the house, he'd play, but not otherwise—it they 
couldn’t, the audience must be content with the performance of his friend the 
surgeon, who would, as usual, give a medeal certificate of his, Kean’s indispo- 
sition. ‘This the surgeon readily agreed to do. 

How was this determination to be got over? 

Poor Budd was in the greatest perplexity; the honest housekeeper began to 
fear for the safety of the structure intrustedto his care. At length the very exi- 
gence of the emergency inspired him with an idea. 

‘ Agreed, sir,’ said he. ‘Dress for your part—here are your things—tunic, 
trunks, burnt cork, and pomatum, all ready, and | promise you, you shall not 
have to go out into the air, but shall perform without.’ 

‘ | agree to that, friend Budd,’ said Kean, triumphantly, seeing no way by 
which it was to be accomplished; ‘but you'll find your hopes nipped in the 
bud here, depend on it.’ 

‘We shail see, sir,’ said the housekeeper, ‘ only dress and follow me, and 
you shall very soon find yourself on the stage, without the trouble of treading 
the green.’ 

Kean began to black his face, and Budd retired to put his project into ex- 
ecution. 

Fortunately for the audience of the Richmond Theatre of that evening, it 
happened that the coal-cellar of the dwelling-house was only divided from the 
pit of the theatre by the party-wall that ran through the two structures. The 
Pitites were very soon astounded by a most mysterious knocking in this direc- 
tion, riva!ling that of the far-famed Cock-lane ghost. 

Thump—thamp—thump—proceeded in quick succession from some invisi- 
ble Hitutes, and ina very few moments part of the wall began to give way— 
bricks and mortar tumbled about in all directions, affording serious apprehen- 
sions that the whole house was giving way—a cloud of dust arose—a large 
aperture appeared—and from the dark recesses of the coal-cellar emerged the 
triumphant Budd, with the noble Moor, the sooty hero of the night, who thas 
kept his oath, and yet did not disappoint the audience, 

The aperture which forms the communication between the dwelling-house 
and the theatre, through the medium of the coal-cellar, is still in existence, or 
at least was so very lately. 





OL E BULL. 


FROM THE PEN OF A FRENCH WRITER. 

It chanced on a certain day, during the time when the cholera was raging 
in the French capital, that one of the namerous diligences, which were then 
wont to make their return journey in an almost empty state, deposited in the 
yard of a coach-oflice, a young northern traveller, who came, after the example 
of so many others, to seek his fortune at Paris. Scarcely arrived at his twen- 
tieth year, he had quitted his family, his studies, and Norway, the land of his 
home, to give himself wholly up to a passion which had held a sway with him 
from his infancy. 

The object of this pervading passion was music and the violin. Deeply 
seatea, active and irresistible, the bias had seized him when he quitted his cra- 
dle, and had never ceased from its holdupon him. At six years vld he would 
repeat on a little comamon fiddle bought at a fair all the airs which he had 
heard sung around him, or played in the street ; and two years afterwards, he 
had astonished a society of professional men, by playing at sight the first violin 
part in a quartette of Pleyel’s—though he had never taken a lesson in music, 
but had found out his way entirely alone. Destined afterwards by his family 
to the ecclesiastic life, and constrained to the studies which it imposes fhe had 
still kept his thoughts fixed on his beloved violin, which was his friend, his 
companion, the central object of his attachment. At the instance of his father, 
the study of the law became subsequently his anwilling pursuit, and at length, 
these struggles ended in his yielding tw the impulse of his love for the violin 
and banishing himself from Norway, in order to devote all his days to thecul 
tivation cf music. In the midst of a mourning city—a mere atom in the region 
of a world—what is to become of the young artist?’ His imagination is rich, 
but his purse is meagre; his whole resource lies in his violin—and yet he has 
faith in it, even to the extent of looking for fortune and renown through its 
means. Friendless and patroniess, he comes forward to be heard. At any 
other moment his talents must have forced public attention in his behalf; but 
in those days of deselation, when death was threatening every soul around, 
who could lend his ear to the charmer ! 

Farewell fortune! farewell fame! The young artist is left alone in his mis- 
ery; yet not quite alone, for his cherished violin remains to console him. The 
cup of bitterness was soon, however, to be completely filled. One day, in re- 
turning to the miserable apartment he a in an obscure lodging-house, 
he found that the trunk in which his last siender means were contained, had 
disappeared. He turned his eyes tc the spot where he had placed his violin— 
it was gone! This climax of disaster was too much for the poor enthusi 

who wandered about for three days in the streets of Paris, a prey to want a 
despair, and then threw himself into the Seine! 

But the art which the young Norwegian was called to extend and embellish, 
was not fated to sustain so deplorable a loss. The hand of some humane per- 
son rescued him from his situation. His next encounter seemed like 








special interposition of Providence; for he became the object of benevolent 
attention to a mother who had just lost her son through the cholera, and whe 
found in the young stranger so remarkable a resembiance to hiv, that she re- 
ceived him into her house, and, though possessed but of moierate means ber- 
self, furnished relief to his necessities. ‘Che cholera in the meantime ceased 
its ravages, and Paris assumed its habitual aspect. Supplied with bread amd 
an asylum, and socn afterwards with the Joan of a violin, Ole Bull was agaim 
enables to gratily his devotion ior music. By degrees his name began tw be 
heard; and be arrived at some small reputation. Thus encouraged, he yeu. 
tured the experiment of a concer; and forvune smiled on him for the first time 
for he gained 1200 :rancs—a large sum, considering the posities in which he 
then was. 

Possessed of this unexpected and almost unlooked for litde forvune, he set owt 
for Switzerland, and went thence into Italy. 

At Bologna, where his first great manifestation appears to have been 
he had tried vainly to obtain an introduction to the public, until accident ac- 
complished what he began to despair of. Full of painful emotion at the chill 
ing repression Which his simple, inartifieial, untimendly endeavours had beam 
fated to meet With, he sat down with the resolution to compose something; and 
it was partly ainidst a flow of obtrusive tears that his purpose was fulfilled. 
Taking up his instrument, he then proceeded to try the effect of the ideas he 
had just called into life. Atthat moment, it chanced that Madame Rossing 
was passing by the house in which his humble apartment was situated, ‘The 
impression made on her was such that she spoke in emphatic terms upon it te 
the director of a Philharmonic Society, who was ina critical predicament, owing 
to some failure in ¢ oe Which had been made him by De Beriot and the 
Syren Malibran, Madame Rossini's piece of intelligence was a burst of light 
to the ‘ Manager in Distress,’ he had found his man. ‘The artist was induced 
to play before the cilettanti of Bologna, and his success was complete, Ast 
Lucia, Florence, Milan, Rome and Venice, the impression he made was yet 
greater and moie decisive. On each occasion he was recalled several times 
by the audience, and always hailed with the atmost enthusiasm. At the 
Neapolitan theatre of San Carlo, he was summoned back by the public no bess 
than nine times—thrice after the performance of his first piece, and Six times 
at the end of the second. It was pertect furore. 

Our Norwegian artist now revisited Paris, under happier auspices. Welcomed 
and introduced with eager kindness to the composer of * Robert le Diable,’ be 
was several times listened to with delight on the stage of the opera, and obtained 
the greatest success that had been known since the display made by Paganini. 
Opinions are not agreed as to ie extent lo which Ole Bull is ¢ 
an imitator of Paganini. 

It appears certain that the example of the Jatter first led him to attempt the 
strange and remote difficulties of the instrument, It was during the time of his 
distressed condition that he found means to hear the great Malian artist, by ac- 
tually selling his last shirt, with the produce of which he enjoyed the crowd in 
the saloon of the French opera. Every one around him, afler the electrifying 
strains of the magical performer, was exclaiming that he had preached the 











be considered 


| farthest limits of what was possible on the violin. Ole Bull (says the writer 


of the French account) after applauding like the rest, retired in a thoughtfal 
mood, having just caught the notion that something beyond this was yet possi- 
ble; nordid the idea cease to occupy his mind, bat gathered fresh suength 
during his rambles in Switzerland and Italy until it impelled him, at Trieste, 
to abandon the old track, and resign himeell to his own genio In justice to 
Paganini, it must never be forgotten that he was the first who established the 
principle of its being possible to extract a variety of new effects from the versa- 
tile instrument that had been supposed to have rendered all ite secrets to the 
great antecedent masters; and that his practice lent marvellous illustration to 
what he had invented, nor does the supremacy of Paganini in the nouvees 
genre, for the reasons previonsly touched upon in these pages, seem likely to 
be seriously shaken by any who may seek the encounter of a comparison, 

It may certainly be averred, however, that of all who have attempted to fol 
low him, Ole Bull has shown the greatest aptitude for so difficult a task, and 
owing to the fire and enthusiasm of his own lemperament, has been decidedly 
the farthest removed from servility, of the imitators who have travelled in the 
track of the Genoese genius. Any comparison with Paganini is, however, at 
the present time scarcely fair towards the Norwegian artist, when the great 
difference of age and experience is considered, and when it is remembered that, 
in the early practice of his instrument, instead of excitement, Ole Bull had to 
encounter the opposition of adverse views, and instead of the open aid of @ 
master, had only for his guide the secret impulses of his own ¢ xploring mind. 
To speak of him as he is, he must be acknowledged a man of fine genins, 
who has forced his way through uncommon difficulties to a distinguished rank 
in the musical art, and who presents to the contemplation of the persevermg 
student, one of the most cheering of those examples which the history of human 
struggles in pursuit of some absorbing object is so useful to enforee 

It must add nota little to our admiration of hin, to find that, in the mye 
teries of composition, he has discovered and ehaped his own course. ‘The m- 
genuity of construction evident in the orchestral accompaniments to his 
picces, would suggest a methodical study of the harmonic art. Yet it is said, 
on the contrary, that he is quite unacquainted with even the elementary roles 
of thatart; and that it would puzzle him to tell the conventional name of any 
one chord. How then has he arrived at the power of writing music in parts ? 
Ie has opened a score, studied it, thought over it, made a relative examina. 
tion of its parts after his own way, and then setting to work, as the result of 
this process, has become a composer himself, 

In the character of his compositions (us far as opportunity has been yet afford 
ed of judging of them) we may trace the effect of this unusual and self depend- 
ing moyen de parvenir, as exercieed by sucha mind. They are impulsive 
and striking—enriched with occasional passages of fine instrumentation, and 
touched with visitations of melody—but they are deficient in coherence of 
structure, and in the comprehensiveness of a settled design. ‘They may serve 
as fresh examples to illustrate the old maxim—that genius itse { cannot with 
safety neglect that ordinary discipline which gives familiarity with the roles 
and methods of art 

The most surprising thing (amounting almost to an enigma) in connexion 
with Ole Bull’s pow ers of execution, is the very small amount of manual prac 
tice which he states himself to be in the habt of bestowing on the instrument 
—a thing quite at variance with all the received notions as well ae usage on 
the subject. His labour is, it appears, in by far the greater part, thet of the 
head, and a very limited application of the hands suffices to « carry out’ what 
he excogitates—to work out his purposes and ‘ foregone conclusions’ Itsounde 
nobly, 48 a proposition, that it is the ‘mind's eye,’ and not the blind gropinge 
of practice, that should show the violinist the way to greatness, and give hua 
the knowledge which is power; but, alas! common natures—nay, al! that are 
not marvellously uncommon—find it necessary to draw to the utmost on both 
these resources, and cannot spare their hands hem the neck of the instrument. 

This comparatively trifling amount of manual cultivation, however, while 
it remains, on the whole, ‘a marvel and mystery,’ may be accepted as a preof 
in iteelf of how little trick there is in Ole Bull's performances; for the suecess- 
ful display of tricksis essentially dependent on the most assiduous manipula- 
tion—the charlatanerie of the instrument being the iriamph of the hand, as die. 
tinguished from that of the mind. To particularize the various merite whiek 
belong to its execution would lead beyond the limits here proposed. Huw sweet 
and pure tone—his delicate harmonies—his frequent aod winning dupleny 
of notes and shakes—his rapid and exact staccato, Ac., might eeverally be 
dwelt upon in terms of delight—but brevity forbids. I cannot forbear refer- 
ring, however, to the ‘ravishing division’ of his consumnate arpeggios, formi 
a finely regulated shower of notes, rich, round, and most distinct, althoog 
wrought out by such slight unduletions of the bow, as to leave in something 
like a puzzle our notions of cause and consequence. 

To suit the wide range of effects which bis fancy sometimes dictates, it ap- 
pears that he subjects his violin to some kind of alterative process, for whieh 
purpose he opers it, to his own expression, like an oyster. he mancers and 
conversation vf this young man bear an impress of geniue which it is impos. 
sible to mistake, and his occasional sallies of enthusiasm serve to impart an im 
creased interest to the abiding modesty which tempers and dignifies his cha. 
racter. In describing the state of his own mind, onder the immediate do 
minion of musical ideas, he pictures it under the forcible figure of an alernate 
heaven and hell; while he speaks of the object and intention of his playing as 
being to raise a curtain, as it were, for the admission of those sround him as 
participants in the mysteries open to himself. In his habits he is very temper- 
ate, and wisely avoide wearing vut, by artificial excitement, the nlaneous 
ardour of his eminently vital temperament. The flame of life burns brightly 
within him, and he will not feed it into a self-exhaustive blaze —All the 
ordinary arte and intrigues, by which it isso common for men of smaller minds 
to seek professional advancement, seem completely alien to the nature of this 
child of the north. The neglect of these may have served to retard for a 
while the publicity of his powers ; but they are of an order to ensure independent 
succcess. An extensive and brilliant reputation is before him. 

oe — 


More Geamane to THe Matrer. —Some “ good-natored” friend has been 
suggesting thet Lord Brougham’s last pamphiet, in which be defends himself 
by attacking others, ought to be called, if it reached s second edition, * Gaur 
vrow THe Fexctions or tae Brass.” 

Her Majesty, at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, has considerately be- 
stowed a pension of 1001. a-year on Lady Bell, the widow of Sir Charles Bell, 
who, we regret to hear, died in circumstances very different from what bis posi- 
tion, as an eminent lecturer and professor, and es tne author of more than one 
saccess{ul work, would have led usto expect. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mr. Bailey, Junior—for the sporting character, whilom of general utility at 
Todgers's, had now regularly set up io life under that name, without troubling 
himself to obtain from che legislature a direct licence im the form of a Private 
Bill, which of all kinds and classes of bills is without exception the mos: un- 
reasonable in ite charges—Mr. Basley, Junior, just tal! enough to be seen by an 
inquiring eye, gazing indolently at society from beneath the apron of his 
master's cab, drove slowly up and down Pali Mali aboat the hour of noon, in 
waiting for i» ‘Governor.’ The horse of distinguished family, who had 
Capricorn for ts nephew, aud Cauliflower for his brother, showed himself 
worthy of ins high relations by champing at the bit until his chest was 
white with foam, and resring like a horse in heraldry; the plated harness 
and the patent leacher glittered in the sun; pedestrians admired ; Mr. Bailey 
was complacent, but unmoved, He seemed to say,‘ A barrow, good people, 
a mere barrow ; nothing to what we could do, if we chose!’ and on he went, 
squaring his short green arms outside the apron, as if he were hooked on to it} 
by bis armpits 

Mr. Bailey hed a great opinion of Brother to Cauliflower, and estimated bis 
powers high'y. Uat he never told him so On the contrary, it was his praciice, 
in driving that animal, to assail him with disrespectiul, if not injurious, expres- 
sions, as,* Ah! would you!’ ‘Dd you think itthen!’ * Where are you going 
tonow?’ * No you won't, my lad !’ and similar fragmentary remarks. Chese 
being usually accompanied by a jerk of the rein, or a crack of the whip, led to 
mauy trials of strength between them, and to many contentions lor the upper 
hand, terminating, now and then, in china-shops, and other unusual goals, as | 
Mr. Bailey bad already hinted to his friend Poll Sweedlepipe. 

Jt was pot until this amusement had been very long continued, and the apple- 
etall at the corner had sustained so many miraculous escapes as to appear itn- 

guable, that Mr. Bailey was summoned to the door of a certain house in Pail 
Mal, and turning short, obeyed the call and jumped out. It was not unul he | 
had held the bridie for some minutes longer, every jerk o! Cauliflower's brother's 
head, and every twitch of Cauliflower’s brother's nostril, taking him off his legs 
in the meanwhile, that two persons entered the velicie, one of whom took the 
reins and drove rapidly off. Nor was it until Mr. Bailey had run after it some | 
hundreds of yards in vain, that he managed to lift his short leg into the tren 
step, and finally to get his boots upon the little footboard behind. Then, in 
deed, he became a sight to see: and —standing now on one foot and now upon 
the other; now try ng to look round the cab on this side, now on that; and 
now endeavouring to peep over the top of it, as it went dashing in among the 
carts and coaches —was from head to heel Newmarket. 

The appearence of Mr. Bailey's governor as he drove along, fully justified 
that enthusiastic youth's description of him to the wondering Poll. He had a 
world of jet-black shining hair upon his head, apon his cheeks, upon his chin, 
upon his upper lip. His clothes, symmetrically made, were of the nowest | 
fashion and the costliest kind. Flowers of gold and blue, and green and blush- 
ing red, were on his waistcoat; precious chains and jewels sparkled on his 
breast ; his flogers, clogged with brilliant rings, were as unwieldy as summer 
flies but newly rescued from a honey-pot. ‘The daylight mantied in his gleam 
ing hat and boots asin a polished glass. And yet, though changed his name, 
and changed his outward surface, it was Tigg Though turned and twisted up. 
side down, and inside out, as great men have been sometimes known to be; 
though no longer Montague ‘ligg, but Tigg Montague ; still 1 was Tigg : 
the same Satanic, gallant, military Tigg. Toe brass was burnished, lacquered, 
newly-stam,ed , yet it was the true Tigg metal notwithstanding. 

Beside him sat a smiling gentleman, of less pretensions and of business looks, 
whom he addressed as David. Surely not the David of the—how shall it be 

hrased !—the triumvirate of golden bails? Not David, tapster at the Lom- 

ards’ Arms! Yes. The very man. 

* The secretary's salary, David,’ said Mr. Montague, ‘ the office being now 
established, is eight hundred pounds per ennum, with his house-rent, coals, and 
candles free. His five-and-twenty shares he holds, of course. Is that enongh!’ 

David smiled and nodded, and coughed behind a little locked portfolio which 
he carried ; with an air that proclaimed him to be the secretary in question 

* If that’s enough,’ said Montague, ‘I will propose it at the Board to-day, in 
my capacity as chairman.’ 

The secretary smiled again; laughed, indeed, this time; and said, rubbing 
his nose slyly with one end of the portfolio : ‘ 

* It was a capital thought, wasn't it!’ 

* What was a capital thought, David!’ Mr. Montague inquired, 

* The Anglo: Bengalee,’ tittered the secretary. 

*The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company is 
rather a cap:tal concern, | hope, David,’ said Montague. 

* Capital indeed !’ cried the secretary, with another laugh—* in one sense.’ 

*In the only important one,’ ohserved the chairman; * which is number one, 
David.’ 

* What,’ asked the secretary, bursting into another laugh, ‘ what will be the 
paid up capital accord ing to the next prospectus !’ 

* A figure of two, and as many oughts after it as the printer can get into the 
same line,’ replied his friend. * Ha, ha!’ 

At this they both laughed: the secretary so vehemently, that in kicking up 
his feet, he kicked the apron open, and nearly started Cauliflower’s brother 
into an oyster-shop; not to mention Mr, Bailey's receiving such a sudden 
swing, that he held on for a moment, quite a young Fame, by one strap and no 





* What a chap youare !’ exclaimed David admiringly, when his little alarm 
had subsided. 

* Say genius, David, genius.’ 

* Well, upon my scul, you are a genius then,’ said David. ‘I always knew 
you had the gift of the gab, of course ; but I never believed you were half the 
man you are. How could 1? 

*T rise with circumstances, David. That's 9 point of genius in itself,’ said 
Tigg. ‘If you were to lose a hundred pound wager to me at this minute, 
David, and were to pay it (which is most confoundedly improbable), I should 
rise, in a mental point of view, directly.’ 

It is duc to Mr. Tigg to say that he had really risen with his opportunities ; 
and peculating on a grander scale, had become a grander man, altogether. 

* Ha, ha,’ cried the secretary, laying his hand, with growiag familiarity, 
upon the chairman's arm. * When I look at you, and think of your property 
in Benga! being—ha, ba, ha!—’ 

The half-expressed idea seemed no less ludicrous to Mr. Tigg than to his 
friend, for he laughed too, heartily. 

*—Being,’ resumed David, * being amenable—your property in Bengal be- 
ing amenable—to all claims upon the company : when I look at you and think 
of that, you might tickle me into fits by waving the feather of your pen at me. 
Upon my sou! you might !" 

* It’s a devilish fine ; roperty,’ said Tigg Montague, ‘ to be amenable to any 
claims. The preserve of tigers alone is worth a mint of money, David.’ 

David could only reply at the intervals of bis laughter, ‘Oh, what a chap 
you are!’ and so continued to laugh, and hold his sides,and wipe his eyes, for 
some time, without offering any other observation. 

It will have been lieeds gathered from the conversation of these worthies, 
that they were embarked in an enterprise of some magnitude, in which they 
addrossed the peblic in general from the strong position of having everything 
to gain, and nothing at all to lose ; and which, based upon this great principle, 
was thriving pretty comfortably. 

The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company, 
started into existence one morning, not an Infant Institution, but a Growa.up 
Company running along at a great pace, and doing business right and left; with 
a ‘branch’ in a first floor over a tatlor’s at the west-end of the town, and main 
offices in 4 new street of the city, comprising the upper part of a spacious 
house, resplendent in stucco and plate-giass, with wire blinds in all the win- 
dows, and * Anglo-Bengalee’ worked into the pattern of every one of them. On 
the door-post was painted again in large ietters, ‘ Offices of the Anglo-Benga- 
lee Disinterested Loan and bite Insurance Company,’ and on the door was a 
large brass plate with the same inscription: always kept very bright, as court- 
ing inquiry ; staring the city out of countenance after office hours on working 
days, and all day long on Sundays ; and looking bolder than the Bank. Within, 
the offices were newly plastered, newly painted, newly papered, newly coun- 
tered, newly flour-clothed, newly tabled, newly chaired, newly fitted-up in 


every way, with goods that were substantial and expensive, and designed (like | 


the co pany) to last. Business! 
like strong cricket-balls beaten flat ; the court-guides, directories, day-books, 
almanacks, letter boxes, 
dashing out & conflegration in its first spark, and saving the immense wealth in 
notes and bonds belonging to the company ; look at the iron safes, the clock, 
the office cool KS cAapacious self, security for anything. Solidity! Look 
at the massive blocks of marble in the chimney pieces, and the gorgeous para- 
pet on the top of thehoure! Publicity!’ Why, Ang »-Bengalee Disinterest- 
ed Loan and Life Insurance Company, is painted on the very coal-scuttles 
It is repeated at every turn until the eyes are dazzled with it, and the head is 
giddy. It is engraved upon the top of all the letter paper, and it makes a scroll 
word round the seal, and it shines out of the porter’s buttons, and it is repeated 
twenty limes in every circular and public notice wherein one David Crimple 

» - ; 4 ‘ : “ 
Esquire, Secre ary and resident Director, takes the liberty of inviting your at. 
tention to the accompanying statement of the ad 


| on the part of the company that employed him, were all expressed in that one 


vantages offered by the Anglo- | 





Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company : and fully proves 
to you that connection on your part with that establishment most result in a 
perpetual Christmas Box and constantly increasing Bonus to yourself, and that 
nobody can run any risk by the transaction except the office, which, in its 
great liberality, is pretty sure to jose. And this, David Crimple, Esquire, sub. 
mits to you (and the odds are heavy you believe him), is the best guarentee 
that can reasonably be suggested by the Board of Management for its perma- 
nenceand stability. 

This gentleman's name, by the way, had been originally Crimp; but as the 
word was susceptible of an awkward construction and might be misrepre- | 
sented, he had altered it to Crimple. 

Lest with all these proofs and confirmations, any man should be suspicious 
of the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company ; 
should doubt in tiger cab, or person, Tigg Montague, Esquire (of Pall Mall and 
Bengal), or any other name in the imaginative List of Directors ; there was a | 
porter on the premises—a wonderful creature, in a vast red waistcoat and a | 
short-tailed pepper-and-salt coat—who carried more conviction to the minds of 
sceptics than the whole establishment withoui him. Wien he sat upon a seat 
erected for him in a corner of the office, with his glazed hat hanging on a peg 
over his head, it was impossible to doubt the respectability of the concern. It 
went on doubling itself with every square inch of his red waistcoat until, like 
the problem of te nails in the horse's shoe, the total became enormous Peo- 
ple had been known to apply to effect an insurance on their lives fora thousand 
pounds, and looking at him, to beg, before the form of proposal! was filled up, 
that it might be made two. And yet he was nota giant. His coat was rather 
small than otherwise. The whole charm was in his waistcoat. Respectability, 
competence, property in Bengal or anywhere else, respon sibility toany amount 





garment. 

As the cabriolet drove up to the door, this officer appeared bare-headed on 
the pavement, crying aloud, “ Room for the chairman, room for the chairman, 
if you please!” much to the admiration of the byestanders, who, it is Neealess | 
to say, had their attention directed to the Anglo.Bengalee Company thence- 
forth, by that means. Mr Tigg leaped gracefully out, followed by the Man- 
aging Director (who was by this time very distant and respectful, ) and ascended 

he stairs, still preceded by the porter: who cried as he went, ‘* By your 
leave there! by your leave! The chairman of the Board, Gentle—men !"’ In 
like manner, but in a stil! more stentorian voice, he ushered the chairman 
through the public office, where some humble clients were transacting busi- 
ness, into an awful chamber, labelled Board-room: the door of which sanctuary 
immediately closed, and screened the great capitalist from vulgar eyes 

The boardroom had a Turkey carpet in it, a sideboard, a portrait of Tigg 
Montague, Esquire, as chairman ;, a very imposing chair of office, garnished with 
an ivory hammer and a little hand-be!l ; and a long table set out at intervals 
with a sheet of blotting-paper, foolscap, clean pens, and ink-stands, The 
chairman having taken bis seat with great solemnity, the secretary supported 

him on his right hand, and the porter stood bolt upright behind him, forming a 
warm background of waistcoat. This was the board ; everything else being a 
light-hearted little fiction. 
Sullamy !’ said Mr. Tigg. 

‘Sir!’ replied the Porter. 

‘Let the Medical Officer know, with my compliments, that I wish to see 
him.’ 

Bullamy cleared his throat, and bustled out into the office, crying ‘ The 
Chairman of the Board wishes to see the Medical Officer. By your leave 
there! by your leave!’ He soon returned with the gentleman in ques- 
tion ; and at both openings of the boardroom door—at his coming in and at 
his going out—simple clients were seen to stretch their necks and stand upon. 
their toes thirsting to catch the slightest glimpse of that mysterious chamber. 

‘Jobling, my dear friend!’ said Mr. ‘Tigg, ‘how are you! Bullamy, wait 
outside. Crimple, don't leave us. Jobling, my good fellow, I am glad to see 
you,’ 

‘And how are you, Mr. Montague, eh?’ said the Medical Officer, throwing 
himself luxuriously into an easy chair (they were all easy chairs in the board- 
room,) and taking a handsome gold snuff-box from the pocket of his black 
satin waistcoat. ‘How are you! A little worn with business,eh? If so, 
rest. A little feverish from wine, humph! If so, water. Nothing at all the 
matter, and quite comfortable? Then take some lunch. A very wholesome 
thing at this time of day to strengthen the gastric juices with lanch, Mr. 
Montague.’ 

The medical officer (he was the same medical officer who had followed poor 
old Anthony Chuzzlewit to the grave, and who had attended Mrs Gamp’s pa- 
tient at the Bull) smiled in saying these words ; and casually added, as he 
brushed some grains of snuff from his shirt-frill, ‘ 1 always take it myself about 
this time of day, do you know!’ 

‘ Bullamy !’ said the chairman, ringing the bell. 

* Sir.’ 

* Lunch.’ 

‘Not on my account, I hope?’ said the doctor. ‘ You are very kind. Thank 
you. I'mquite ashamed. If I had been a sharp practitioner, Mr. Montague, 
I shouldn’t have mentioned it without a fee ; for you may depend upon it, my 
dear sir, that if you don’t make a point of taking lunch, you'll very soon come 
under my hands. Allow me to illustrate this. In Mr. Crimple’s leg—’ 

The resident Director gave an involuntary start, for the Doctor, in the heat 
of his demonstration, caught it up and laid it across his own, as if he were go- 
ing to take it off, then and there.’ 

‘In Mr. Crimple’s leg, you'll observe,’ pursued the Doctor, turning back 
his cuffs and spanning the limb with both hands, ‘ where Mr. Crimple’s knee 
fits into the sockets, here, there is—that is to say, between the bones and the 
socket—a certain quantity of animal oil.’ 

* What do you pick my leg out fort’ said Mr. Crimple, looking with some- 
thing of an anxious expression at his limb. ‘ It’s the same with other legs, 
ain't it?’ 

‘ Never mind, my good sir,’ returned the Doctor, shaking his head, ‘ whether 
it is the same with other legs, or nut the same.’ 

* But [ do mind,’ said David. 

‘I take a particular case, Mr. Montague,’ returned the Doctor, ‘as illustrat- 
ing my remark, you observe. In this portion of Mr. Crimple’s leg, sir, there is 
a certain amount of animal oil. In every one of Mr. Crimple’s joints, sir, 
there is a certain quantity of the same deposit. Very good. If Mr. Crimple 
neglects his meals, or fails to take his proper quantity of rest, that oil wanes, 
and becomes exhausted. What is the consequence! Mr. Crimple’s bones 
sink down into their sockets, sir, and Mr. Crimple becomes a weazen, puny, 
stunted, miserable man!’ 

The Doctor let Mr. Crimple’s leg fall suddenly, as if he were already in that 
agreeable condition : turned down his wristbands again, and looked triumph- 
antly at the chairman. 

* By your leave there!’ cried Bullamy, without. ‘ By your leave ! 
ment for the board-room !’ 

‘Ha!’ said the Doctor, jocularly, as he rubbed his hands, and drew his chair 
nearer to the table. ‘The true Life Insurance, Mr. Montague. The best 
Policy in the world, my dear sir. We should be provident, and eat and drink 
whenever we can. Eh, Mr. Crimple ?’ 

The lunch was handsomely served, with a profusion of rich glass, plate, and 
china; which seemed to denote that eating and drinking on a showy scale 
formed no unimportant item in the business of the Anglo-Bengalee Director- 
ship. As it proceeded the medical officer grew more and mete joyous and red- 
faced, insomuch that every mouthful he ate, and every drop of wine he swal- 
lowed, seemed to impart new lustre to his eyes, and to light up new sparks in 
his nose and forehead. 

Jobling was for many reasons, and not last in the list because his connection 
lay principally among tradesmen and their families, exactly the sort of person 
whom the Anglo-Bengalee company wanted fora medical officer. But Jobling 
was far too knowing to connect himself with the company in any closer ties 
than as a paid (and well-paid) functionary, or to allow his connection to be 
misunderstood abroad, if he could help it. Hence ke always stated the case to 

an inquiring patient, after this manncr 
| * Why, my dear sir, with regard to the Ang'o-Bengalee, my information, you 
see, is limited; very limited. 1 am the medical officer, in consideration of a 


refresh- 
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£ © most friendly creature I ever met with in my life,’ thinks 
the patient ; * and upon my word and honour, I’!l consider of it '") 

ae ssion to you, Doctor, on four new policies, and a loan this morning, 
eh!’ said Crimple , looking, when they had finished lunch, over some papers 
brought in by the porter. * Well done!’ 

* Jobling, my dear friend,’ said Tigg, * long life to you.’ 

*No, no. Nonsense. Upon my word I've no right to draw the commis- 
sion,’ said the doctor, ‘I haven't really. It's pecking your pocket. I don't 
recommend anybody here. I only say what | know. My patients ask me what 
I know. and [ tell ’em what I know. Nothing else. Caution is my weak side, 
that’s the truth; and always was from a boy. That is,’ said the doctor 
filling his glass, ‘caution in behalf of other people. Whether | would repose 
contidence in this company myself, if I had not been paying money elsewhere 
for many years—that’s quite another question * 

He tried to look as if there were no doubt about it ; but feeling he cid it but 
indifferently, changed the theme, and praised the wine 

‘Talking of wine,’ said the doctor, ‘ reminds me of one of the finest glasses 
of old light port fever drank in my life; and that was at a funeral. Yoo have 
hot seen anything of—of that pirty, Mr. Montague, have you "’ handiag him 
a card. 

‘He is not buried, I hope!’ said Tigg, as he took it. ‘The honour of his 
company is not refuested if he is.’ 

‘ta, ha!’ laughed the doctor. ‘No; not quite. He was honourably con- 
nected with that very occasion though.’ 
‘Oh!’ said Tigg, smoothing his moustache, as he cast his eyes upon the 
name. ‘I recollect. No. He has not been here.’ 

The words were on his lips, when Bullaimy entered, and presented a card to 
the Medical Officer 

* Talk of the what's his name ’ observed the doctor, rising. 

* And he’s sure to appear, eh !’ said Tigg. 

‘Why, no, Mr. Montague, no,’ returned the doctor. ‘We will not say that 
in the present case, for this gentleman is very far from it.’ . 

*So much the better,’ retorted Tigg. ‘So much the better adaptable to the 
Anglo-Bengalee. Bullamy, clear the table and take the things out by the other 
door. Mr. Crimple, business.’ ; 

‘Shall I introduce him?’ asked Jobling. 

‘I shall be eternally delighted,’ answered Tigg, kissing his hand and smiling 
sweetly. 

The doctor disappeared into the outer office, and immediately returned with 
Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

‘Mr. Montague,’ said Jobling. ‘ Allow me. My friend Mr. Chuzz'ewit. 
My dear frieud—our chairman. Now you know,’ he added, checking himself 
with intinite policy. andlooking round with a smile ; ‘ that’s a very singular in- 
stance of the force of example. It is really a very remarkable instance of the 
force of example. I say cur chairman. Why do I say our chairman! Be- 
cause he is not my chairman, you know. I have no connection with the com- 
pany, farther than giving them, for a certain fee and reward, my poor opinion 
as a medical man, precisely as I may give it any day to Jack Noakes or Tom 
Styles. Then why dol say our chairman! Simply because I hear the phrase 
constantly repeated about me. Such is the involuntary operation of the mental 
faculty in the imitative biped man. Mr. Crimple, I believe you never take 
snotl!? Injudicious. You should.’ 

Pending these remarks on the part of the doctor, and the lengthened and 
sonorous pinch with which he followed them up, Jonas took a seat at the board : 
as ungainly a man as ever he has been within the reader's knowledge. It is 
too common with all of us, but it is especially the nature of a mean mind, to 
be overawed by fine clothes and fice furniture. They had a very decided in- 
fluence on Jonas. 

* Now you two gentlemen have business to discuss, I know,’ said the doctor, 
‘and your time is precious. So is mine; for severalflives are waiting for me in 
the next roum,and Ihave a round of visits to make after—a‘ter | have taken ‘em. 
Having had the happiness to introduce you to each other, [ may go about my 
business. Good bye. But allow me, Mr. Montague, before I go, to say this 
of my fr who sits beside you. ‘That gentleman has done more, sir,’ rap- 
ping his suuis-box solemnly, ‘to reconcile me to human nature, than any man 
alive or dead. Good bye!’ 

With these words Jobling bolted abruptly out of the room; Mr. Crimple 
also departed on the business of the morning ; and Jonas Chuzzlewit and Tigg 
were left alone. 

‘I learn from our friend,’ said Tigg, drawing his chair towards Jonas with a 
winning ease of manner, ‘ that you have been thinking—’ 

‘Oh! Ecod, then, he’d no right to say so,’ cried Jonas, interrupting. ‘I 
didn’t teil kim my thoughts. !f he took it into his head that I was coming 
here for such or such a purpose, why, that’s his look-out. I don’t stand com- 
mitted by that.’ 

Jonas said this offensively enongh ; for over and above the habitual distrust 
of his character, it was in his nature to seek to revenge himself on the fine 
clothes and the fine furniture, in exact proportion as he had been unable to 
withstand their influence. 

‘If I come here to ask a question or two, and get a document or two to con- 
sider of, I doa’t bind myself to anything. Let’s understand that, you know,’ 
said Jonas. 

‘My dear fellow !’ cried Tigg, ciapping h.m on the shoulder, ‘I applaud 
your frankness. Jf men like you and I speak openly at first, all possible mis- 
understanding is avoided. Why should [ disguise what you know so well, but 

what the crowd never dream of! We companies are all bicds of prey: mere 
birds of prey. The only question is, whether in serving our own turn, we can 
serve yours too ; whether in double-lining our “a+ nest, we can put a single 
lining into yours. Oh, you're in our secret. You're behind the scenes. 
We'll make a merit of dealing plainly with you, when we know we can’t help 
it.’ 

It was remarked, on the first introduction of Mr. Jonas into these pages, that 
there is a simplicity of cunning, no less than a simplicity of innocence, and 
that in all matters involving a faith in knavery, he was the most credulous of 
men. If Mr. Tigg had preferred any claim to high and: honourable dealing, 
Jonas would have suspected him though he had been the very model of probity ; 
but when he gave utterance to Jonas’s own thoughts of everything and every- 
body, Jonas began to feel that he was a pleasant fellow, and one to be talked 
to freely. 

He changed his position in his chair; not for a less awkward, but for a more 
boastful attitude ; and smiling in his miserable conceit, rejoined : 

‘You an’t a bad man of business, Mr. Montague. You know how to set 
| about it, I will say.’ 

* Tos, tut,’ said Tigg, nodding confidentially, and showing his white teeth : 

we are not children, Mr. Chuzzlewit ; we are grown men, | hope.’ 

Jonas assented, and said after a short silence, first spreading out his legs, and 
sticking one arm akimbo to show how perfectly at home he was, 

‘The truth is—’ 

‘Don’t say the truth,’ interposed Tigg, with another grin. ‘It’s so like 
humbng.’ 

Greatly charmed by this, Jonas began again : 

‘ The long and the short of it, is—’ 

‘ Bett-r,’ muttered Tigg. ‘Much better!’ 

‘—That I didn’t consider myself very well used by one or two of the old 
| companies in some negotiations I have had with ’em—oncehad, I mean. They 
started objections they had no right to start, and put questions they had no 
right to put, and carried things much too high for my taste.’ ' 

As he made these observations he cast down his eyes, and looked curiously 
at the carpet. Mr. Tigg looked curiously at him. : 

He made so long a pause, that Tigg came to the rescue, and said, in his 
pleasantest manner : 

* Take a glass of wine ?" : 

‘No, no,’ returned Jonas, with a cunning shake of the head; ‘none of that, 
thankee. No wine over business. A'l very well for you, but it woulda’t do 











certain monthly payment. The labourer is worthy of his hire; Bis dat qui 
cud dat'—(‘ a classical scholar, Jobling * thinks the patient, ‘ Well read man '*) 
—and I receive it regularly. Therefore I am bound, so far as my own know- 


Look at the green ledgers with red backs, | ledge goes, to speak well of the establishment.’ (* Nothing can be fairer than | chair, and leering at him through his half-shut eyes. 


| Jobling’s conduct,’ thinks the patient, who has just paid Jobling’s bill himself) 


responsibility or capital of the company, there I am at fault; for I have no 

head for figures, and not being a shareholder, am delicate of showing any curi- 
| osity whatever on the subject. Delicacy—your amiable lady will agree with 

me, I am sure—should be o.e of the first characteristics of a medical man 


(‘ Nothing can be finer or more gentlemanly than Jobling’s feelings,’ thinks the pa. | 
j tient). ‘Very good, my dear sir, so the matter stands. You don't know Mr 
Montague I’m sorry for it, a remarkably handsome man, and quite the gen- 


tleman in every respect. Property, | am told, in India. House, and every- 


thing belonging to him, beautiful. Costly furniture on the most elegant end 


= a ial ot da. { ’ ' ’ en 
lavish scale. And pictures which, even in an anatomical point of view, are | which I would much rather not do, for it’s justin a womans way to tak 


per—fection. In case you should ever think of doing anything with the com 
pany, I'll pass you, you may depend upon it. I can conscientiously report you 
‘ 


for me.” a 
| ‘What an old hand you are, Mr. Chuzzlewit !’ said Tigg, leaning back in his 


. , rn -* and 
| Jonas shook his head again, as much as to say, ‘ You're righ there ;° ane 


weighing machines for letters, rows of buckets for | ‘ If you put any question to me, my dear friend,’ says the doctor, ‘ touching the | then resumed, jocosely : 


‘ Not such an old hand, either, but that I've been and got married. That's 
rather green, you'll say. Perhaps it is, especially as she’s young. But one 
| never knows what may happen to these women, so I’m thinking of insuring her 
life. It is but fair, you know, that a man shonid secure some consolation in 
case of meeting with such a loss.’ : 
‘If anything ean console him under such heart-breaking circumstances, 
murmured Tigg. with his eyes shut up as before. 
‘Exactly,’ returned Jonas; ‘if anything can 
here, | should do it cheap, I know, and easy, without bothering her about 


Now, supp sing I did it 

it; 

mio 

a . 7 . 

her head, if vou talk to her about such things, that she’s going to die directv. 
To be Continued, 
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HER MAJESTY’s VISIL ‘TU CAMBRIDGE. 


The Queen’s visit to Cambridge has been marked by circumstances no less 
ratifying than those which have distinguished her excursions to other paris of 
om kingdom tier Majesty has everywhere been received with the utmosi 
enthusiasm, and appears to have experienced the gfeatest pleasure from the 
visit. {t will be seen that she arrived in Cambridge (where every stitable 
paration had been made to receive her) on Wednesday ; took up her resi- 
dence at Trinity-lodge; and, after seeing the most remarkable objects the Uni- 
versity had to display, lefi for the Earl of Hardwicke’s seat at Wimpole, on 
Thursday. A detailed narrative is given of the movements of her Majesty, 

and heramiable consort. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

On Wednesday morning, at twenty minutes before eight o'clock, her Ma- 
jesty entered a pony carriage and four, and left the Quadrangle of Windsor 
Castle for the railway station at Slough. In the carriage with her Majes'y 
were Prince Albert and the Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe Langenbourg. 

In the second carriage were the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe (the Lady 
in Waiting on her Majesty) and the Hon. Eleanor Stanley (the Maid of Ho- 
nour in atiendance upon the Queen). 

Earl Dela warr (the Lord Chamberlain), who arrived at the Castle on Tues- 
day evening, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey (querry in Waiting 
on the Prince), and Mr. G. E. Anson (his Royal Highness’s Private Secreta- 
ry), followed in a third pony carriage and four. 

” ‘he usual pre tions Were made at the station by Mr. Howell, the super- 
intendent, for the accommodation of her Majesty and the Prince Consort. ‘The 
platform hetween the Queen’s reception-chamber and the state carriage was 
crowded with scarlet drugget, and over that was a splendid crimson velvet 
carpet, embroidered with flewrs-de-lis. The engine attached to the state car- 
riage was driven by Mr. Brunel, who was accompanied by Mr. Gooch, the 
chief superintendent of the locomotive department. 

Mi. C. Russell, M.P., the chairman of the directors, and Mr. Saunders, pro- 
ceeded to town with the special train in attendange upon her Majesty. 

From the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway the royal 
cortege, escorted by a detachment of the Life Guards, proceeded at a very rapid 
rate across the Regent’s-park and through Camden-town, towards the direct 
road to Cambridge. It consisied of three of the royal carriages and four, with 
outriders. 

The first place at which relays of horses had been provided was the Manor- 
house in the neighbourhood of Tottenham, and at a distance of six miles from 
town. The read outof London in this direction is remarkable for the evidences 
it affurds of the opulence of its inhabitants, Along this line her Majesty and 
her suite passed al arapid pace, but notso rapidly as to prevent her from re- 
ceiving (he cheers and affectionate congratulations of the inhabitants as she 
passed along. Of course, il is needless to say that there was not a living soul 
in the place who was not on the qui vive to behold the Queen; not a window 
was unoccupied, nor an availabie point for viewing the royal party unappro- 
priated. Many vehicles belonging to the neighbouring gentry—and in this 
part of the neighbourhood of London there is scarcely a person of standing 
who does not keep something of the kind—were drawn up on the roadside as 
her Majesty passed, while others endeavoured, with more or less success, to 
keep up with the cortege. 

This was the first occasion of her Majesty visiting as Queen this part ef the 
country; 80 that, in addition to the ordinary inducement of loyalty, there was 
also the strong stimulus of curiosity. The fairer portion of the creation in 
particular evinced the greatest desire to see their Queen; and great was the 
display of finery and most exciting the waving of handkerchiefs trom the win- 
dows of the houses and on the road side. 

The same kind and enthusiastic recepticn attended her Majesty through Ed- 
monton and on towards Waltham-cross. 

The New Inn at Walthain-cross was the next stage at which her Majesty 
changed horses. Here a small arch was erected, a little out of the direct road 
on the left, and immediately in front of the door of the inn, under which the 
royal carriage remained while the relays of horses were being put to. Ata 
distance of about 100 yards further another arch had been erected. This went 
entirely across the road, and was adorned, as is usual on such occasions, with 
green boughs. Altogether it presented a very picturesque appearance, the fine 
old cross irom which the place takes a part of its name being close by. At 
this point a large concourse of people had collected. There was also a large 
crowd opposite the New Inn, and her Majesty was loudly cheered on her ar- 
rival, and while she remained. Almost every house was adorned with ever- 
greens. Ai this point the Life Guards were relieved by an escort of the 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

From Waltham-cross the royal cortege passed on at the rate of 14 miles an 
hour towards Ware. 

At many points along the route the country people had assembled in great 
numbers to welcome her Majesty, and they greeted her with loud and hearty 
cheers—marks of genuine unsophisticated affection. At many of the cottages 
by the wayside the humble inhabitants had procured green bsughis to deck 
their habitations in honour of the Queen. Her Majesty seemed pleased with 
these marixs of attention. 

As the royal cortege entered Ware that place presented a very animated ap- 
pearance. ‘The goo! people of the town had made every preparation which 
their facilities allowed in order to welcome ber Majesty. At the entrance of 
the town, just where the road winds round to the right, a triamphal arch had 
been erected, covered with evergreens, which presented a very pretty appear- 
ance. In front of this arch, facing the London road, a large crowd had assem- 
bled, who shouted a welcome as soon as the royal carriages with their escort 
appeared in sight. As her Majesty passed through this arch the cheering 
tron a vast crowd of people, who thronged the roadand lined the streets, was 
most enthusiastic. There were,also, two other arches in the centre of the 
town, apparently erected by private individuals. 

At Ware the escort of the 13th Light Dragouns which had accompanied her 
Majesty from Waliham-cross returned, and she was attended onwards by a 
party of the Scots Greys, under the command of Cornei Sir George Hampson, 
Bart. 

From the Bull at Ware to the Bell at Buntingford the distance is ten miles. 
At the Jatter place much preparation had been made. There were no Jess than 
three triumphal arches here also. In front of the centre arch the boys of the 
Grammar-school, attended by the master of that school, the Rey. Mr. Bishop, 
were ranged in rows by the wayside. ‘They cheered to the top of their little 
voices, and waved smatl flags of red, and white, and blue, as she stopped at 
the Bell Inn (the posting-house), where she changed horses and alighted for a 
few minutes. A band had been provided to welcome her Majesty, wnich they 
did by playing the national anthem in very creditable style. 

From Buntingford, also, a troop of the Herts County Yeomanry,command- 
ed by Captain Heathcvte, followed her Majesty on the road to Royston. 

Her Majesty's horses had been ordered at Buntingford at half-past eleven 
o'clock, but the royal party did not arrive until about five minutes past twelve. 
About ten minutes elapsed while her Majesty alighted, and they then pro- 
ceeded, amidst the cheers of crowds who were assembled in the streets, and of 
the inhabitants of the houses who thronged the windows and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, at a rapid pace towards Royston, At Chipping and at Buckland, 
roadside villages, preparations had been made in proportion to the means of 
the humble inhabitants to welcome her Majesty. At the Red Lion at Read 
Mill-hill a concourse of country people had assembled. They stood on an 
eminence by the way-side, and what with the green boughs they waved, and 
he holiday finery they had donned for the occasion, they formed a striking and 
even picturesque feature in the view from the hill. y 

On the other side of the bill an accident occurred, which, though fortunately 
unattended with any serious results, might have cast a damp on the enthusiasm 

(theday. It has already been mentioned that a troop of the Herts County 
Yeomanry attended her Majesty from Buntingford to Royston. As they were 
descending the Read Mill-hill, Sergeant-Major Pascoe, who had been one of 
the most active of the troop, was observed to reel on his horse, and presently 
‘o fail on the road, his horse going nearly full speed at the time. He was a 
very bulky man, and as he fell it was at first supposed that he had pitched on 
hishead. The third carriage of the royal corlege, containing the How. Mr. 
Anson, Colone] Buuverie, and two ladies of the court, was adv ancing ata 


short distance behind where the trooper fell. Mr. Anson and Colonel Bouve- | 


ne, with prompt humanity, jumped out of their carriage and assisted him to 
rise. He was at first insensible, but he afterwards recovered. He was con 
1 on to Royston, where a surgeon was sent for, but there is ev «ry reason 
ve that he did not receive any injury that would be fated. The mere 
” of a yeomanry trooper is not a matter that asually excites much sym- 
, bat Serjeant-Major Pascoe is an old soldier, and fought at Waierloo, 
1at no suspicion of deficient horsemanship atiaches to him. 
_ At Royston the inbabitants had also made considerable preparations, as far 
as the shortness of the notice allowed. The appearance of the town of Roys 
‘on as her Majesty approached it was very striking—indeed. at no point ‘on 
"© line from London as there so picturesque a spectacle. At the entrance of 
ne town a large—even magnificent—triumphal arch had been erected. It 
“as not of the asual evergreen, but was composed of white and pink fluted 
‘umns, and the arch itself was of the same. These colours were contrasted 
a be re display of evergreens in lnes which followed the outline of the 
“ah. here were also large inscriptions ; — Wele i 
ria and Pi nce Alben, welco ne to Roystor'—"spether gat rte ravi, 
elco ne to Roystorn’—<ogether with banners bearing 


ay th 


the names of the Sovereign and her consort, and very handsome flags. ‘The 
pace of the royal party was slackened as they neared this arch, and her Majesty 
passed slowly through the town. The reception here was most animated. 

The whole town of Royston, that is to say, the High-street, through which 
her Majesty passed, presented literally a canopy of flags and triumphal arches. 
There was scarcely a hvuse that had not a Geena. with loyal inscriptions, 
hung out. 

At the outside of Royston, on the Cambridge-road, there was another 
| wiu:nphal arch, of the same materials as the first, but not quite so imposing. 

A large inseription on the arch said— Royston. The Yeomanry greet Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. Beyond this arch the road diverges to the left 
towards Melbourne, and to the right towards Newmarket Here the escort of 
the Scots Greys, which had attended her Majesty from Buntingford, filed off 
and returned, as did also the Herts Yeomanry; and the Earl of Hardwicke, 
lord lieutenant of the county, attended by a troop of the Whittlesea Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and an immense concourse of the gentry and yeomanry of the county 
on horseback, met her Majesty, and accompanied her towards Cambridge. At 
Melbourne her Majesiy again changed howses, and even here, although the 
| place can scarcely claim to be more than a mere straggling village, the good 
| peuple had gone to very great expense and trouble to receive her Majesty with 
| due honour, according to their means and station. 
From Melbourne her Majesty proceeded, at a pace of not less than fifleen 
miles an hour, towards Cambridge. From this point of the journey (indeed, 
| for some miles previously) it would really bear tue name of a royal progress, 

Ine yeomanry cavalry in alvance—the outriders—the carriages in their long 

train—these had been the features of the corlége for some time; but, from the 
| moment that her Majesty entered Cambridgeshiie, a body and substance was 

given to the procession, in the shape of hundreds of mounted genlemen and 
| respectable farmers of the neighbouring district, who kept up with the Queen 
throughout, and formed a dense column of equestrians, partly in advance and 

partly in the rear of the royal carriages. Nearly one hundred of these gentle- 
| men, scattered at intervals through the moving mass, carried flags, bearing the 
| names of the different townships to which they belonged ; and it is only due to 
the loyalty and public spirit uf that singular association, the * Odd Fellows,’ to 
| say tuat their mounted horsemen and their official banners formed no incon- 
siderable proportion of the brillianey of the royal cortege as 1. passed on towanis 
Cambridge. It would not be an exaggeration to say that, from the fipst in ad- 
vance to the last in the rear, the length of road covered with horsemen, troops, 
carriages, and vehicles, could not be less than a quarter of a mile. 

In Cambridge, at a very early hour in the mornigg, the note of preparation 
commenced, as well as that bustle and excitem@it which characterized the 
town during the remainder of the day, Throughougthe whole of Trumpington- 
street, the King’s-paiade, &c., the inhabitants were to be seen busily engaged 
in decorating the outside of their houses in the gayest fashion, and the result 
of their efforts was creditaple both to their loyalty and their taste. Indeed, about 
half-past twelve o’clock, when the whole of these decorations were finished, the 
road along which the royal cor/ége had to pass, from the beginning of Trump- 
ington-street until it reached Trinity College, was exceedingly brilliant. In 
ditierent parts of the streets garlands composed of evergreens and flowers were 
hung across the way, and the houses themselves were profusely decorated with 
| the same materials. Banners and flags of every description were floating in 
| the air, and every loyai device and motto imaginable was exhibited, 

It is needless to say that the day was kept asa complete holiday in Cam- 
bridge, every idea of business being abandoned. As the time approached when 
her Majesty was expected to enter the town, ali the passages leading to the 
principal streets, along which the royal cavaleade was, according to the ar- 
rangements, to pass, became densely crowded, but the regulations which had 
been made for the preservation of order proved perfectly etficient, and nowhere 
was there the appearance of confusion or disturbance. Across some of the 
streets leading into the main street barriers had been thrown, to prevent car- 
riages or horsemen pressing among the crowds on foot; and by this arrange- 
ment the mass of spectators was kept quiet and undisturbed 

One of the chiet points of attraction was the commencement of Trumping- 
ton-street. It was here that a triumphal arch of somewhat enormous dimen- 
sions had been erected. The framework of this arch was solidly formed of 
wood, and was completely covered over with laurel leaves and evergreens, 
It extended across the entire street, which at this point is of con,iderable 
breadth, and was apparently about eighteen feet in depth. On each side of the 
arch were splendid stars intended for illumination in the evening, and in large 
letters the words “ Welcome, Victoria ;’’ and here the ccrporation, headed by 
T. Stevenson, Esq., the mayor, stood ready to receive her Majesty, F 

On reaching the arch, the Prince made a sign to the drivers to stop, and the 
mayor approached the carriage, and, dropping on one knee, presemved the cor- 
poration mace, amid the shouts and acclamations of the assembled thousands 

The Queen graciously returned the mace, and the curtége moved on towards 
Trinity College in procession. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 

The front quadrangle of the college, where her Majesty's apaitments are 
located, was occupied also at an early hour by the students of the college and 
other members of the University, who vere admitted by tickets, and also by a 
number of ladies, All along the borders of the green staves were placed, bear- 
ing the names of the different colleges. 

in the hali a temporary throne had been erected. The seat destined for her 
Majesty’s use consisted of an antique oaken chair, the back and seat of which 
were covered with red velvet. This was surmounted by a canopy formed of 
crimson cloth, and hangings of the same material surrounded the chair, which 
was placed upon araised dais. A footstool, covered with crimson eloth, was 
likewise placed near the chair. The gallery at the end, the only gallery in the 
hall, was exclusively filled with ladies. 

Abouttwo o'clock the cheers of the multitude and the joyous ringing of bells 
| announced to those within the college gates the approach of the Queen, On 
| the tower over the gateway a flagstai! was piaced, and ata quarter past two 

o’clock the royal standard was raised, and the guns were fired, intimating that 
the Queen had arrived at the portal of the college, and the appearance of the 
royal carriage coming through the gateway was the signal for tumultuous 
cheering. 

Loud, long, and vehement was the shout of welcome which greeted her Ma- 
jesty on entering withia the walls of this ancient college, the students keeping 
up an unbroken and vigorous cheer until her Majesty reached the Jodge. 
‘One cheer more’ was then given, and you might have thought it was over; 
but no: on catching a glimpse of her Majesty at the window above the cheer- 
ing was continued, if possible, louder than before, and the whole crowd of 
| gownsmen, doctors, masters, bachelors, and under-graduates, rushed pell-mell 
towards ihe spot where the object of their most musical homage was standing. 
| Her Majesty, determined to put the wind of the Cantabs to thetest, stayed near- 
| ly a minute at the window, accompanied by Prince Albert, and curtseyed re- 

peatedly with real enjouement, The Queen having withdrawn, the gowasmen 
| Separated into bodies round the court, according to previous arrangement, in 
order to form the procession into the hall, where the University address was 
aboutto be presented 

At half-past three the door of the hall was thrown open, and the procession 
began to make its way into it, in order to witness the interesting ceremony 
which was about to take place. When enough had entered to fill the hall, 
some confusion took place amongst those undergraduates who were left out 
attempting to force their way in, in spite of all the rules taugit in their lecture- 
| rooms against the possibility of two bodies occupying the same space at ine 
| Same time. Something of a row was the result, which the forcible closing of 
the large oak doors ot the hall eventually quelled, and the ceremony, which 
occupied but a very brief space, was proceeded with. The addresses to her 
| Majesty and Prince Albert were presented by the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
| versity. The heads of colleges and other dignitaries were then presented to 
her Majesty by the Registrary ; after which the royal party proceeded to King’s 
College. 














KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
The Queen, accompanied by her court, then proceeded to King’s College 
| Chapel, to hear divine service 
| The whole of the way from the west entrance up the ante-chape! and inio 
| the choir was oceupied by an inclosed way, lined with crimson cloth for her 
| Majesty to walk upon 


On either side of this was a number of well-dressed 
| persons, who bad obtained admission by tickets issued by the Fellows of the 
college. 

At the upper end of the choir, the passage to which wag also carpeted with 
crimson cloth, was a dais, covered with the same material, on which was 
erected a covered seat, or throne-place, with two seats, one for the Queen, the 
other for Prince Albert. This erection wa® constructed of crimeon cloth, with 
a gilt canopy, and had a very rich but chaste appearance. Around this throne 
were about ten seats forthe principal personages in attendance on her Majesty, 
including the Marquis of Exeter and the Earl Delawarr (who wore the robes 
of Doctors of Law), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Countess of Mount 
Edgecambe, and Lady Eleanor Stanley. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert were received at the entrance to the chapel 
by the Provost, by whom they were ushered to their seats. 

The service then proceeded, the Provost officiating. Mr. Pratt presided at 
the organ. The chanting was of the most perfect description. Service being 
ended, the royal party left the chapel, the organ playing the ‘Coronation 
Anthem.’ The Queen then drove back to Trinity College, when she visited 
the chapel. 








Shortly atier toe GQuee.'s arrival at 'T. inity-locgs, in the evening, from King’s 
College Chapel, ber Majesty expressed a cesive wa the Reverend Master to see 
the chapel of the college, and preparations were immediately made to grat 
the royal wish. ‘The chapel was li wp in a very few minotes, and the seniors 
and juniors of the college were all in anencence, Pour noble efemni of the 
college, With flambeaux in their hands, awended her Majesty from the lodge to 
the chapel, which is but a few paces distant trom the lodge door en the left- 
hand side. An incident oceurred op this oceasion which did as mach eredit 
to the quickness as to the loyalty of the members of this University. It hap- 
pened at the moment of her Majesty setting forth on ioot tor the chapel that 
there was sume deliciency of crimson cloth for ber to walk upon, fn an instant 
some of the undergraduates pulled off their gowns and threw them down before 
her Majesty ; the example was quickly followed by othe:s; the path was com- 
pletely strewed With gowns of every academic rank, over which her Majesty, 
smiling most graciously, made her way, ‘The cheers of the Trinity men were 
at this moment tremendous; and the waving of caps, an other demonstvations 
of joy, were of the most enthusiastic deseription, Having some litte dificult 
here and there to pick her steps, in consequence of the abundant hand wi 
which these Sombre garments were flung together, on her passage back the 
allair was better arranged, the gowns being spread along the way with some 
regard to heaiMess and order. On her Majesty entering the chapel, the splendid 
organ, the first in the University, and second perhaps to none in England, sent 
forth its solemn welcome with the ‘Coronation Anthem,’ played by Professor 
Walmisiey. After a short inspection, her Majesty stood for some minutes, 
and, together with his Royal Highness, seerne! very much impressed with the 
beauty of the statue of Su lsauc Newton, which stands in the ante chapel. 
The sacred associations of the place, and the peculiar ones attached to the ¥ 
spot on which her Majesty stood at this moment seemed to be felt by all, a 
by none more so (han the royal pair, “iu venerable doctors, in their scarlet 
robes; the other dignitaries, in their various academic dresses: the masters of 
arts, bachelors, and undergraduates forming the outer circle; the Queen and 
the Prince standing in front of the statue, and the four fli) nobiles placed at the 
four corners of it, with their fambeanx, altogether had a tine, indeed a sublime, 
effect. 

Whilst the Queen, previously to dinner, took some short rest from the fa- 
tigues of the day, his Royal Highness signified his desire to the Reverend 
Master of seeing the far-famed library of the college. In a few minutes his 

toyal Highness was conducted thither, through a long row of the undergra- 
duates, with flambeaux in their hands. His Royal Highness expressed him- 
self very much pleased with the library and examined minately some of the 
ancient manuscripts, especially those of Milton, in looking over aSaxun M8., 
which the Reverend Master said was supposed to have been written so far 
back as the eighth century, his Royal Highness remarked that, in his opinion, 
the characters seemed not to be of that age. His Royal Highness was eon- 
ducted back to the lodge in the same order, and shortly allerwards (at e 
o'clock ) the royal pair sat down to dinner, which took piace in Henry the th’ 
Drawingroom. Covers were only laid for thirteen, onl tie royal party consisted 
of the Queen, Prince Albert, the Countess of Mount § igecumbe, the Right 
Hon. the Chancellor of the Lxchequer, the Hon. Eleanor Stanley, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord Chancellor (High Steward), the Marquis of Exeter, 
Colonel the Hon. G. Grey, Colonel Bouverie, Colonel Anson, Mrs. Whewell, 
and the Reverend Master, 

Alter dinner her Majesty held a levee, which was attended by the heads of 
houses, and other principal members of the University. The levee took 
lace at between hali-past nine and ten, and eeceupied three quarters of an 
your, 

The iluminations which took piace at night reflected very great credit 
on the town and University—'Trinity, King’s, and St. John's were especially 
beautiful. 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 

After quitting King's College, the Queen and Prince Albert, together with 
the whole of the royal pariy, proceeded to vieit St Joln's College, where pre- 
parations had been made to receive the royal visitors in a manner befitting 
the exalted rank. 

Vhe royal cortege reached the gates of the new court at 12 o'clock, and 
proceeded elong the varions corridors, which were lined with spectators, to 
the hall of the college ‘The whole of the corridors along which her Majest 
pessed, as wellas the paths in the quadrangles which her Majesty crossed, 
were covered with crimson drugget. 

The hall of the college had been previously arranged for the reception of the 
royal party. The floor of it was covered with eriunsen cloth, and the raised 
part with ‘Turkey carpetting. A loncheon was here provided for the royal 
visitors, but we believe her Mejesty did not partake of it, bet returned to Tri- 
nity College to lunch, 

Afier inspecting the hall, the library, and the chapel, the royal party loft 
the college by the gate of the east, or first, court, and returned to Trinity-lodge 
to luncheon. 

CHRIST'S COLLEGE 

It was at about nalf-past one o'clock in the day that bie Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, accompanied by Colonel Bouverie, proceeded from Trinity Col- 
lege to Christ College ; her Majesty remained at Trinity. ‘Thin college is al- 
ways ab object of peculiar curio-i y from its having been the ecene of some of 
the earlier years of Jolin Milton. The Prince tad evine:d a particular wish 
to see it. On his arrival at the colieve his Royal Highness was received at 
the gates by the Rev. J. Graham, D.D., master of the college (one of his Royal 
Highness’s chaplains), the tutors of the college. the Rev. James Hildyard (se. 
noir proctor), and the Rev. J. Cartmell. Seariet cloth wae laid down from the 
gate to the screens, whence his Roya! Highness proceeded, between a double 
file of the members of the college, to the gardens, and was conducted over the 
building. There ure very many ‘nlere sting +“ there, and the Prince 
peared to be very much pleased wit) what he saw. But what his Roya 
Highness more particularly wished to see was the malberry-tree in the garden 
which was planted by Milton himec!f while at the college, He wes conduct 
ed to the spot, and evinced auch interest in this relic of departed genius. The 
tronk of the tree is a good deal injured and shattered, bot it is protected by 
sheot-lead. On showing the Prince the tree, Dr. Graham, the Master, deliv- 
cred 4 short and very neat address to his Royal Highness, explanatory of the 
circume ances whieh rendered the tree an object of interes’, and concluded by 
saying that the visit and the name of the Prince would be associsted with it 
in the minds of those connected with the college. 

From Christ's his Royal Highness proceeded to Sydney Sussex, Magdalen, 
and Jesus Colleges, at all of which he was received with every possible atten- 
tion by the authorities, He expressed himeell highly gratified with the many 
interesting relics of antiquity and other objects whieh be witnessed. From 
Jesus College the Prince returned ‘0 Trinity, and shortly afterwards her Ma- 
jesty, accompanied by the Prince, again left the Lodge and weet to Corpus 
College, to tne Pitt Press, to the Fiz «illiam Museum, and lastlyto the * Round’ 
eburch (the church of the Holy Scpalehre), in Bridge-street ter Majesty 
was followed to all these places by a concvurse of persons,who cheered hor 
from time tu time most enthusiastically From the Kound chureh her Majesty 
returned to Trinity College to prepare for her departure for Whimpole 

_ Se 


TRIAL OF O'CONNELL AND OTHERS. 

THE JUDGE'S CHARGE, 
Cover or Queen's Bencn, Destin, 
The approaches to this court were thronged from an early hour, but, owing 
to the admirable arrangements of the High Sheriff, David C. La Touche, on 
and of the Sub-Sheriff, aided by the police under the efficient control of A 
Inspector Selwood, the utmost accommodation was afforded to the press and 
to those who had any business to discharge. A number of ladies were in the 
galleries, as also several barristers who could not find room in the body of the 
court. 

Mr. Justice Burton then proceeded to deliver his charge, which was beard 
with the must profound auention. His lordship said—Gentlemen of the grand 
jury of the county of the city of Dublin, there is not, that | am at present aware 
ol, any of the or linary business of this county of the city that makes it neces- 
sary for me to address any particular observation to you upon. If any diffi- 
culty in the discharge of that pan of your duty should ocear to you, the court 
will be ready at any time to give you any advice or assistance in their power. 
But, gentlemen, you are yourselves, | am sure, well aware that there is a mat- 
ter likely, I believe I may say certainly, to be brought before you, of very great 
anxiciy and very great public feeling, and upon tha , gentlemen, I thiok it my 
duty as summarily as | can upon such a sabject, to lay such observations upon 
the case befure you as | hope may somewhat facilitate the discharge cf that 
important, but perhaps you may find it in this case not very difiicalt, duty that 
you will have to discharge. Gentlemen, the case that [ allude sis that which 
js the subject of an indictment, I beljeve one indictment that # likely to be re- 
ferred to you, and | have to state to you that with which I dar say you are per- 
fectly well acquainted even without any information of mine on the su 
that sach an indictment, even when found, is only an acemsation 5 aye which 
the party accused is (hen—that is, after a bill is foand apon it by the grand 
jury—called upon to make his defence. The grand jury are, therefore, only 
to hear the evidence in support of the rations—that evidence is to be giv-n 
on oath by witnesses sworn betore (the grand jury), and the jury 
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are not only to hear the evidences to be given, but also, as far as they find it 
he essa: , 10 cross-examine the witnesses that may be produced to them, so 
as to be able to form a satisfactory judgment on their credit, If, ona careful 
examination of such evidence they (the grand jury), or a majority ot them, 
amounting at least to twelve, are satisfied that a suthicient case is la id before 
them to evinee the propriety of patting the party on his irial, they find the bill 
ty be a true Dill, and thereupon the party becomes formally accused. If, on 









guilty to the indictment. Gentlemen, there is another charge of a specific 
offence to which | think it right to call your notice. It is in itself a charge 
which deserves atiention and consideration, and it is not without an applica- 
tion to the other charges in the indictment, so far, at least, as res ™mo- 
tives and possible consequences of those proceedings which are the immediate 
subject of the indictment. Gentlemen, | here allude to the charges of endeay- 


cel ouring to bring into contempt and disrepute the legal tribunals of the country, 
the contrary, the grand jury upon such an examination are satisfied of the in- | to diminish the confidence of the Queen’s subjects in the same, and to assume 


suiliciency of the evidence in . 4 of it, they then reject it, and thereupon and usurp the prerogatives of the crown in the establishment of courts for the 
the party 4s discharged of that bill tor that time, but he is not finally acquitied acroimistration of the law. Upon those, gentlemen, I shall only say that the 
of the charges connected with it. The sutticiency of the evidence for this pur-| offence, as here charged, is a misdemearour, and that there is evidence partly, 
pose depends upon this—namely, whether if this party was actually uy on his but not altogether, of an inferential character in support of that charge, inas- 
trial on a plea of not guilty, and no evidence given on his behalf, +o that the much as the evidence in some parts of it goes to the actual appointing of per- 
whole case pested on the evidence on the part ol the prosecution, he zould just- | sons to fill the office of administering justice to public courts, designated for 
ly be found guilty. that purpose, and accompanied by a declaration that the judges shall in future 
| 





Gentlemen, it is farther 10 be observed that, if they found the bill to be a true 
bill. as to some or ove of the counts contained in it, they may reject 1, aso) Gentlemen, such a measure—I mean the appointment of publie arbitrators 
some one or other of those counts, and find it a trae bill as to the other of those | to decide on matters in litigat; n or disy ute between the Queen’s subjects—if 
counts, in which case the party accused would be put upon his trial on those | such a measure be considered beneficial for the public, ought properly to be 
counts only which were so found to be true ; but the grand jury cannot properly | effected by an act of rliament, so that the measure appeared to have been 
find the bill a true bill, as to parts of any particular counts, and not a true tall | adopted or to be so effected in this case on the assumption that the parliament 
as to any other parts of the same particular counts; and further, where the of the united kingdom is not a lawful parliament, anc that therefore the inhabs- 
bill is preferred against several persons, it may generally be found against tants o Ireland are justified in acting in opposition to, or in contempt of its 
sume ol those persons, and rejected as to the rest, subject, however, to this plain | authority. ‘The effect of such an assumption is, however, in this particular, 
exception that where a bill is preferred, charging two persons only with eon- M holly inferential and it is therefore for you, under all the circumstances, to 
spiracy, between those two only ihe bull cannot be found against one of them dete rinine uy on this as well as the other charges, I cannot, however, but ob- 
only, Genilemen, | am now to tell you that, as I understand the bill Likely, | serve further, that in cases of such a description, in which the character of the 
and intended to be submitted to you, itis a billagainst a certain number of persons 


aets on which the indictment is grounded depends on the question of a suppos- 
specified in it, the whole being a charge of conspiracy, that is of conspiring, | ed guilty design, and consequently on inferences, and those inferences turning 


the sense of which is, agreeing amongst themselves all together, or together with | on grounds or reasons of law applicable, perhaps, to hypothetical eases, must 
others, and concurring with each other in a design to eflectuate certain unlaw- | or perhaps may be matter of much difficulty for a grand jury in the exercise of 
ful purposes, or, at least, to effectuate certain purposes, whether in themselves | its functions to come to a determination, and that, therefore, if the facts on 
unlawful or noi, by unlawful means, Gentlemen, | believe I may state that) which the evidence is charged are clearly proved, it may be the better course 
the great, ostensible, and as 1 would collect rom the informations sworn be- | to find the bill on that evidence, leaving them, together with their legal conse- 
fore me, tha avowed objects of the persons being, in this care, the abolition of | quences, to a trial on an issue joined on a plea of not guilty. Gentlemen, | 
the legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland, as at present subsisting. | hope that so far I have succeeded in making myself intelligible to you as to the 
Gentlemen, it appears to me to be right, with reference to the term legislative | course of your duty, and as to the consequences attendant upon the exercise of 
union, and the form in which | have described itas at present subsisting, to advert) that 

to some expressions stated in some parts of the information on which the in- 
dictment is, or will be, framed, and which I think material to state to you. It 


be appointed by the people. 


uty By the exercise of your duty I mean the finding or the non-find- 
ing, as to you may appear the most fit and proper, of a true bill; which, if 
found, will send the case to be decided upon by a jury chosen to decide be- 
appears, then, that some or one of the persons charged, have, or has asserted, | tween the crown and the subject. Gentlemen, there is another circumstance 
at some or one of certain public meetings referred to in the information, that) upon which I confess I feel some difficulty in speaking to you, but at the same 
this legislative union is in itself unlawtul, that is absolutely void, the conse-| time I feel that it may not, perhaps, be improper or inexpedient to offer an ob- 
quence of which might be that every statute made since the union, and import- | servation in reference to it. It is, I believe, very genera!ly understood, and the 
ing to bind Ireland, would to that extent be void, and of no legal etlect. | circumstance is one of which it is nut likely that you should yourselves be un- 
Gentlemen, whether this imputed language be correctly stated, or whether any | aware, that one of the witnesses from whom informations on oath have been 
language to that effect was actually used, and if used, was used in that sense, | taken, and partly upon whose information the indictment may be grounded, 
you shall have, as is necessary lor you, to examine and satisfy yourselves of. | has been publicly charged with a misrepresentation in a matter of identification 
But | think the statement in the sworn information, as I have collected it, | —that is to say, in identifying some particular person. You, gentlemen, will 
authorises and makes it incumbent on me to say for you in this place, that) probably, if this witness be brought before you, cross-examine him inreference 
such a proposition has no legal foundation, and that the legislative union is| to this subject; and, gentlemen, | have only to observe, that if it should ap- 
not only practically, but unlawfully, in foree in Ireland; and that you, in ex- | pear to you that misrepresentation has been made by him upcen his oath, and 
ercising your judgment upon that indictment—upon the indictment that will be 
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disregarded He is a ne glected statesinan, and ma 
class of the “ discontented,” who without definite obj 
lar corps attached to revolutionary armies. 
satisfactory had Mr. O’Brien not been, 
is so, and he naturally falls 


y be reckoned ameng the 
! ts always form an iregu- 
Of course it would have been more 
or had reason to be, discontented: and he 
to the share of the revolutionary force, —strengthened 
10 doubt, by his respectable personal influence,and that of his colleague and follow - 
er, Mr. Caleb Powell. This accession, however, typifies tne adhesion of no new 
party. Meanwhile, the rebuff of the Federalists has added them to the list of 
avowed opponents to Repeal ; the Liberals of Ulster are not less averse from it 
than the Orangemen ; so the Repealers stand opposed to three sections of the 
Irish political world, backed as they are by England and Scotland. It is not 
probable that the astute O'Connell would of himself have desired to make that 
fact more glaring than before ; but it is plain that he is not altogether master of 
his own actions. The proposed alliance drew unequivocal marks of disapproba- 
tion from “ Young Ireland,” who threw the ‘responsibility’ on him in rather a 
ee ge bere = dares not incur it. Leaders of violent bands are com- 
y obliged themselves to seem more violent th y re ‘ 

a saci iolent than they really are, in order to 
—g—____. 


IPLOMATIC CONVIVIALITY. 


Diplomatic papers, however i: structive, are rarely entertaning. The fol- 
lowing specimen, however, our readers wil! probably find an exception. It is 
an extract from the offic al despatch of Sir Henry Poitinger to the Earl of 
Aberdeen. It is assuredly a curiosity in diplomatic corr. spondence : 

_‘ In the evening,’ says Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘the Imperial High Commis- 
sioner Keying came, according to his engagement, to dine with me, and afier 
be and his two companions had made themselves comfortable by laying aside 
their mandarin caps and upper dresses, which is the custom at such parties 
in China, we sat for a few minutes in the crawing-room whist dinner was be- 
ing served. During this short period Keying’s attention was attracted to the 
miniatures of my family, which heppened to be on the tabe, and be desired 
Mr. Morrison to explain to me that be had no son himself, and therefore wish- 
ed to adopt my eldest boy, and to know if I would allow him to come to China. 
To this I replied, that the led’s education must first be attended to, but that 
stranger things hac happened than his seeing Keying hereafter; on which his 
Excellency rejoined, * very well, he is my adopted son from this day. His 
name (which he had previously ascertained) sha!l henceionh be Frederick 
Keying Pottirger, and urtil you send him to me, after be is educated, you must 
allow me to keep his likeness’ To this proposal | could make no objection, 
ard I eccordingly gave him the picture. Immediately after his Exceliency ex- 
pressed a strong wish to have Lady Pottinger’s miniature also, but about giv- 
ing it I made some littie dermur, and before the matter was either way settled, 
dinner was announced, and we went to table. 

‘I supposed the thing would be forgotten ; but when dinner was partly over, 
Keying gain introduced his request, said that he should send me his wife’s 
likeness in return. and that he wanted my whole femily to take back with him 
when he went to Nankin, and eventually to show to his friends at Pekin. I 
felt it wes impossible to refuse this flattering requeet, and I had the miniature 
brought and put into his hands. He immediately rose and placed it on his 


preferred to you--are bound so to consider it. Gentlemen, this certainly is bot 
io be supposed to amount to a denial of the right of the subjects of this country, 
or any portion of them, to contest the political expediency of continuing that 
legislative union in its present state, or of seeking by lawful means an altera- 
tion of it; and, accordingly, the charge in the indictment applicable to this 
question is, or will be, this, or to this eflect—namely, that the persons charged 
conspired unlawfully and seditiously to excite disaflection and discontent 
amongst the Queen's subjects, and to excite them to hatred and contempt of the 


that you should be of opinion that such misrepresentation has been wilfully, | be#d, which, I am told, is the highest token of respect and friendship, filled a 
that is with a consciousness of the matter sworn to be true being false, such a | g!4ss of wine, held the picture in front of his face, muttered some words in 
misrepresentation justly disentitles him to any credit at your hands ; and I will | 4 low voice, crank the wine, again placed the picture on his head, and then sat 
even say further, if it should appearto you that the misrepresentation has been down. 

made through any negligence or inadvertence on his part—that is to say, ‘The whole of this extraordinary action was performed without apparent re. 
through a want of proper care and attention to the important duties he had to | ference to any one being present, and formed quite a scene. He then deliy- 
discharge—the fact may, under all circumstances, be sufficient to materially | ered the miniature to his principal attendant, who was standing behind him, 
affect his credit, although not sufficient to deprive him of all credit as to the 





| the | truth of other portions of his testimony. 
government and constitution as by law established, and to unlawful opposition Gentlemen, the case, as far as it is in my power to bring it under your con 
and resistance thereto; and it isto this description of opposition to the constitu- | sideration, with a view to facilitate the discharge of your duties, is now sub- 
tion and government, as now established, that, in your consideration of the | stantially before you, as far at least as the informations sworn before me, and 
parts of the indictment, you will direct your attention, and you will so direct 


and direcied him to send it home in his state chair, in which iis Excellency 
had come to dinner, with all his official suite. Afterwards he expressed his 
decp obligation to me for the gift | had bestowed on him, and inquired thiough 
Mr. Morrison, what present he could send to Lady Pottinger that would be ac- 





} | ibe securities taken from the persons against whom indictments will be framed, 
your attention to it, not merely with reference to that particular count, but, also, | have enabled me to speak upon it. I allude to the securities, gentlemen, be- 
it may give or throw any light to you on your examination of all or any other | cause you are aware that the parties against whom itis contemplated to institute 
of the counts in the indictment. Gentlemen, | will now proceed in addition, prosecutions—these parties came forward immediately, and with an alacrity 
and with reference to the observation I have just concluded, to call your atten-| yery creditable to themselves, to enter into recognizances, and tender bail for 
tion to one of the charges in the indictment which appears to me to be of para- | their appearance in court to answer any charge that may te brought against 
mount importance, and that is the one which charges as partof the alleged con-| them by the crown. You will now therefore proceed, gentlemen, to the careful 
spiring the inducing and procuring large numbers of persons to assemble, and | examination of the evidence which may be ebtueed before you; but previous 
meet together in order, by intimidation, and the demonstration of physical force, | to your retiring to your room, allow me very earnestly to entreat of you to 
to procure changes to be made in the constitution of the realm as by law | bring to the consideration of this case minds free from every taint of prejudice 
established, or of prepossession, I mean as far as concerns the alleged guilt of the parties 
upon whose case you are called to decide. Gentlemen, it is a most important 
case; indeed, that is a very feeble epithet to apply to it. It is from the move- 
ment which has led to it, from the means used in the conduct of that movement, 
and from its possible results, it is in my mind most awful; and this 1 only 
mention as proving the necessity for a strictly impartial judgment upon its 
legal character. You will bear in mind, gentlemen, what I have already said 
to you, that at the present moment the parties are not even, legally speaking, 
accused, Offences are imputed to them, but upon that imputation you are to 
judge, in this respect, however, not whether the parties be guilty or not, but 
whether such a case has been proved against them as would render it proper 
that they should be called upon either to admit or disclaim the imputations, 
and in case of their disclaiming them, to reply to the accusation by evidence 
adduced on their part to meet that of the crown, or by explanatory construction 
and legal argument upon the evidence of the prosecution, Upon all these 
topies the jury which will have to decide upon the guilt or innocence of the 
bodies of men, being persons petitioning for a repeal ofthe union, and at the | parties (in case you find a true bill) will be assisted by an accurate and minute 
same time asserting in their presence that by their intervention it must and | exposition of the law on every question that may arise as to the construction 
should take place, seems to me to afford ground for charging it in the indict-| of it. 

ment as & purpose of intimidation, Gentlemen, whether it really had that pur- 

pose or not must be in the first instance for you to judge of—that is, to judge 
whether it is or isnot a matter of charge fit and proper to be ied by a jury on 
a plea of not guilty. Gentlemen, I have further to tell you that the charge in (FROM THE SPECTATOR.) 

the indictment upon these grounds is, if true, that of misdemeanour; and fur-]) The state of affairs in Ireland has again somewhat changed ; for though 
ther, that there appears to me to be evidence of the truth of that charge, but of | still pacific, the mye ee ge has once more changed his ground. Last 
the trath of that evidence, and of the inferences to be drawn trom it, you are in | week it — that offers of alliance had been made to him trom the Fede- 
the first instance to judge, and on that ground either to find or to reject the bill. | ralists of Ireland and some of the Complete Suffrage party in England; and 
Gentlemen, I have intimated that the evidence in support of this charge is in| his words were generally understood to imply that he was disposed to close 
part of acircumstantial or inferential character, and it may therefore be con- | with those offers. He now says the very reverse—that he rejects them, and 
sidered in connection with other charges in the indictment which may be found } that he abides by the agitation for ‘ unconditional repeal.’ ‘The apparent rea- 
to have a relation to it. Gentlemen, | here allude to one of the charges which | son for the retraction is. that on examining the bargain he found itto be not 
is part, or is one of the subjects, of the conspiring—that of exciting discontent | worth his while ; the party in Ireland was not sufficiently large or influential, 
and disaffection amongst ochers—the Queen's subjects, and to seduce from | and of that in England he speaks in terms that almost imply contempt; in 
their allegiance her subjects serving in the army and navy. Gentlemen, if the | short, he did not expect the guid pro quo, and therefore he ‘ declares off.” The 
evidence to this effect appears to have any weight, it not only tends to establish | manner of the retraction is characteristic. Mr. O’Conne.u does not say that 
what is in itself at least a high misdemeanour, but also to corroborate the evi- | he retracts, but he says that he did not mean what he was understood to mean. 
dence on the charge of intimidation, and it therefore in both these views de- | As it is often impossible to tell what he really does mean, it may be true that 
serves your serious attention, Gentlemen, the principal evidence in support | in his own mind he never entertained the idea of abandoning Repeal for Fed- 
of this charge, so far at least as it has fallen under my observation, is to ba| eralism and Complete Suffrage ; but the ease with which his Irish auditory 
found in what imports to be a letter or letters published in a newspaper, or per- | tolerate this kind of ‘thimblerig,’ in which he can always shift the meaning 
haps in several newspapers, of which some or one of the partics accused are | {fom one set of words that cover it to another, says little for the conscientious- 
or is the editors or editor, These documents, or whatever documents there | ness of the people. In England it would not be endured. A great deal has 
may be of this description, should be considered with care, with the view on | been said about the shuffling of the Whigs; but every one knew pretty well 
the one hand to elicit the true meaning and imention of the composition itself, | what they meant, though their promises were too often unfulfilled. Sir Roperr 
for it well may be supposed that a design of such a description would be con-| Pert is sometimes twitted with the evasive obscurity of his terms ; but when 
veyed in ambiguous and in very caretul and studied language ; and secondly, | once his meaning is stated by himself, there is no more trouble about it. The 
to be considered with attention to the fact of its being published with or with- | downright character of the English would make such prevarication as that 
out the knowledge of that view ; and lastly, whether the publication which | which passes current in Ireland scarcely safe on this side of the Channel. 
bears that guilty knowledge was or was notin accordance with the intentions | Another trait of Irish fairmess is the permission to the Federalists to help the 
of the parties and other parties accused. Gentlemen, that is a charge that I do} Repealers for Repeal, though the Repealers will have none of Federaiism. 
consider as one of a very important nature indeed, and one that I call your pe- | This is an offer which reduces to the absurd Horne Tooxe’s illustration, 
culiar attention to, for the purpose of your judging whether a cesign of that | often quoted to justify some compromise of principle between Whigs and 
kind—if there be sufiicient evidence to induce you to believe ii—whether it Radicals: why should the man going from Manchester to Birmingham, it is 


oughtnot to be submitted to a jury as enpanelled between the crown and the | asked, refuse to accompany him who is going on to London? But Mr. O’Con- 
subject, in order to arrive at the truth of that charge. | NELL proposes that the man who is going to take up his abode in Birmingham 


should give a lift to the vaitor who is making for London to compass the 
| means of destroying Birmingham. It is, as in most such cases, not a ques- 





Gentlemen, with respect to this charge it is to be observed, so far as [can 
collect from the informations that have been before me, and upon which the bill 
must, at least, be in part founded, that the intimidation spoken of at least does 
not necessarily impute to the persons calling together those multitudes who ap- 
pear to have assembled at different times, and to have been occasionally ad- 
dressed, as it appears by the infurmation, by the appellation of fighting men— 
it does not, I mean to say, express any design or intention of promoting or en- 
couraging any infraction of the public peace on those occasions, On the con- 
rary, 1t would appear to me that a principal object, and an earnest request to 
those multitudes was to strictly abstain at those times to hazard any breach of 
the peace. The charge, as I understand it, is this—namely, an intention to 
intimidate, by the demonstration of great physical force, all persons who might 
be adverse to an alteration of the constitution and government of this country, 
and also and especially by such demonstrations to affect or endeavour to affect 
the proceedings of the legislature on the subject. The exhibition of immense 





MR. O'CONNELL’S POLICY. 





Gentlemen, there is another chargejwith the same view —that is, its relation 
to a design to intimidate by the de:monstration of physical force, a subject 
which 1 appears to me deserves the particular consideration of the jury. Gen- 
tlemen, this is the charge of soliciting and obtaining, as well from different parts 
of the United Kingdom as from foreign countries, large sums of money in or- 
dsr to promote and effectuate the objects charged by the indictment. ‘Gentle- 
men, there is evidence, and I think | may venture to say, clear evidence of the 
receipt of contributions from different parts of the United Kingdom, and also 
from foreign Countries, and, | think, as it may appear from the manner and 
terms of the acknowledgment of such receipts, of such encouraging, if not di- | ‘ unce nditional repeal’ is not so much continued as resumed, and that is, that 
rectly soliciting, the continuance of them. Gentlemen. the question on this] its name is changed. Taking a hintthrown out by some Whigs in England, 
willthen, as | apprehend, be whether these contributions were so received for | who protessedly oppose Repeal but at the same time give an insidious party 
the purposes charged by the indictment, or whether indeed it does not so raise | aid to the agitation, it is no longer called agitation for repeal of ‘the Union,’ 


the ques ion, or presumption on the evidence either direct or inferential, as to | but for repeal of ‘the statute 40th George IIl. c. 38” It is the cue in Ireland 
to make a parade of intense loyalty to the Sovereign, and profess hostility to 


| tion of degree in progress, but of final purposes. The Federalists who help 
| Mr. O’Connext to advance towards the repeal of that Union which they seek 
to fortify, must be Jrist politicians indeed. 
Poor Mr. Sturce and his Complete-Suffragists are dismissed by the A gita- 
| tor with a promise that he will do what he can for them; as if they were 
profitless beggars for support, to whom he would fling a good word in charity. 
But there is one thing which implies a consciousness that the agitation for 


make it a case requiring defence trom the parties charged in the indictment. I 


feel, however, that I must, according to my view onthe subject, add that this | nothing more than ‘a statute.’ 
offence, as it it appears to me to be charged—I allude here to the motives and | 


ceptable. I wished to evade giving an answer to this irquirv, and said ] 
should think of jt,.and Jet him know next morning ; on which he asked, “* What! 
am I the Governor-General of the two Kiang, and cannot get my order obey- 
ed!” At last, to satisfy him, I to'd him some pieces of embroidery would be, 
as his gift, highly prized, and he had a memorandum made of it. 

500n after he proposed to sing a Tartar song, which I am told is customary 
at their convivial friendly parties ; and on my saying that I should be delighted 
to hear jt, he began with a very animated and loud voice. The couplets he 
sang! have since been informed were allusive to the peace that had been con- 
cluded petween the two countries, and likewise to his great personal friendship 
for me . and, at the close of it, he took a rich golden bracelet, made in the 
form of a puzzle, with two clas ped-hands, off his arm, and put it on mine. He 
then explained to me that this bracelet and its fellow had belonged to bis father, 
who gave them to him wken he was 11 years of age; that he had worn this 
one upwares of 40 years, and ped left the other with his wife at Pekin, and that 
it contained his name in the palm of one of the hands in mystic characters, and 
that be had some friends in every part of China, who would on my producing it 
receive me as his brother. 

‘In the course of the evening he told me that he expected to go to Pekin 
in three or four years: that he would then send for me ; that in the mean 
time I must correspond with him, whether I remained in China or returned to 
England ; that if Taoukevang (the Emperor) saw me, he would give mea two- 
eyed peacock’s feather—the highest honour in Cnina; and that i had gained 
a great reputation and much distinction, not only in my native country, but in 
every part of this empire. After we rose from table, and retired to the draw- 
ing-room again, I presented his Excellency with a handsome sword and belt, 
which I had commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm to bring from England, 
for the purpose of sending him. and with which he was hizhly pleased. He 
immediately buckled it on, and though it was @ very warm night, and J begged 
him to lay it aside, he sat with it on whilst he stayed, and went to his chair of 
stateto go hame. Just before he went away, he put on my sho tiders his own 
upper dress, which he said was made of silk that had been given him by the 
Emperor Kielong to his (Keying’s) father when he was Prime Minister. 

‘On the evening of the 26th the whole of the troops were out, and after the 
exchange of the ratifications they fired a feu de joie, and marched round, the 
officers saluting the Imperial Cormmiesioner, who seemed greatly struck with 
the whole ceremony, and expressed his admiration of the appearance and regu- 
larity of the men, as to their dresses, movements, &c. We afterwards sat 

own to dinner, a very large party, at which the Chinese high officers entered 
with great spirit and good feeling into the conviviality. Keying himself asked 
many officers to drink wine, and was asked by many ; and as his Excellency 
had been complaining of a cutaneous disorder, it was hinted to him by Mr, 
Morrison's desire, that he ovght to be careful; to which he answered, ‘ To- 
morrow oust take care of itself—I am too happy to-night.’ Then, turning to 
me. he was about to address me in a whisper, when he suddenly seemed to re. 
collect that I could not understand him; on which he expressed his chagrin 
that he could not tell me his secrets, and desired Mr. Morrison to explain to 
me, that if he got tipsy in the joy of his heart, I must find him a bed for the 
night. 

"When the dinner was over I proposed a bumper toast, with all the honours, 
to “the healths of the Queen of England and the Emperor of China, and that 
the peace which had that day been ratified between their Majesties might be 
eternal: in drinking which the Chinese officers most wermly joined. I dis- 
covered in the course of the evening that Keying was a great proficient, or at 
least amateur in music. and when the band played any particular tune, he fash- 
ioned it to some of his own native airs, and sang to it in a low voice. This 
led to a proposal to his Excellency to favour the company with @ song, which 
he did immediately, with great good humour; and as Kwang and Hienling 
(assistents to the Imperial Commissioner) followed their chief's example, and 
thev all three called on different officers to sing in return, the evening passed 
away most jovially and agreeably. and we did not separate till a Jate hour. 
Just before we did so, the Commissioner and two Chinese officers gratified the 
company by plaving one of their favourite games at convivial parties, by one 
party rapidly throwing out his fingers whilst the other guesses at the numbers 
they are supposed to represent, and whoever loses drinks a glass of wine. a for- 
feit which they most scrupulously enforced On one occasion, when Keying 
was plaving with Hienling, and the latter lost the game, he was about to have 
a glass already half full replenished. on which Keying taunted him with evad- 
ing his proper forfeit, and called on him to fill a bumper.’ 





Suntmary. 


There is a vacancy in the representation of Salisbury. by the death of Mr. 
Wadham Wyndham, the conservative member for thet city. 


Earl Somers has presented 1,0001. towards the expense of building a new 





church at Red Hill, near Ryegate, and which wes consecrated a few days 
| since by the Bishop of Winchester, the noble Earl being present 


Viscount Melbourne, while on a visit to bis seat at Melbourne, a few days 


Under whatever name he prosecutes the new agitation, Mr. O'Connell seems | ago, was weited on by a deputation of members of the Temperance Society, to 
purposes assigned to the collection of these coptributions—is a misdemeanour, | to have succeeded in isolating his party more than ever 


and | cannot but fee) myself bound to Say that in my own present views of | Smith O’Brien, indeed, is not to be overlooked ; and at first sight it passes fora 
this part of the case the fact of itself opens considerations of very great import- But the neophyte's letter is peculiar 

ance, and such as would in my judgment, under the admitted or hitherto un-| there is no trace of approval of Repeal as a thing absolutely advisable or attain- 
contested circumstances of it, disclose a case very fit for, and which possibly | able; though Mr. O'Brien resorts to it in the mean time because measures 
could only be satisfactorily adjudicated on by a trial under , epee 


growing influence among the Repealers 


The adhesion of Mr whom bis lordship expressed his hearty approbation of the temperance cause, 


and after taking a dav to peruse the address which was presented to him, gave 
a donation of 10/. in furtherance of the objects of the society. 


Present to Her Masesty.—A very fine specimen of Indian cattle, of the 


breed brought over by Viscount Combermere, on his return from the East Indies, 
the plea of not] which he endeavoured to force on the attention of the Imperial Parliament were | 


has been presented by his lordship to the Queen. Preparations are made at 
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Combermere Abbey for their transit to Windsor, where they will form a very 
acceptavle addiion to Prince Albert’s stock, in the royal farm at Frogmore 

Sranish _Execosions —An experimental philosopher informs us, that having 
begun fives last Weduesday, he placed arow of Spanish chestnuts on the top 
bor of nue parloar grate, aad afver a short interval several of them pronounced 
—Punch.— 

Mersorouttan Anti-Smoke ann Netsance Scrraession AssociatTion.— 
This society invead to offer a premium of 20 guineas for the best plan for the 
suppression of smoke from private houses in the metropolis. 

Margiace in Hien Lire —On Wednesday the Right Hon. E. Ellice, M. 
P. for Coventry, led to the altar, at St. George's Caurch, tlanover square, 
Acne, Dowager Countess of Leicester, eldest daughier of the Earl of Aibe- 
marie, and seliet of tue late Earl of Leicester. 

It is understowd that a marriage is on the tapis between Lady Chantrey, re- 
lict of the late Sur Francis Caantrey, the eminent sculptor, and Mr. Corbould, 
the artist. 

Sir George Hayter has arrived in town from a professional tour in Germany 
At the Court of Prussia he had the honour of painting 4 portrait of his Mayes- 
ty Frederick William, King of Prassia. Sur George also visited Dresden and 
Munich. 

Sir T Gooch, Bart., from his age has resigned the chairmanship of the Bucks 
sessious, which be held fur more tuan half # century. 

Siz H. Wiumot, Bart.—On Wednesday Sir H. Wilmot was removed from 
the King’s Head, Derby, to bis residence at Chaddesden. Early in the week 
this worthy Baronet hed a relapse, but when his medical attendant (Mr. G. 
Jonnson) left Choddesden on Taoursday evening, he was ‘ somewhat better.’ 

Sr. James's Patace —Worckmen are now employed in repairing the south 
front of the palace, the brickwork having become decayed ; these repairs, to- 
gether with some emvellishments, are to be completed early in the easuing 
year. 

Tue Late Sir Cuarces Bett.—The following is the letter from Sir R- 
Peel to the widow of the late Sir Charles Beil, announcing that a pension had 
been conferred upon her :—* Madam,—I have had great pleasure in recommend- 
ing to her Majesty that, iu consideration of the bigh attainments of your la- 
mented husband, and the services rendered by him to the cause of science, a 
pension of 10UL. per annum for your life shall be granted to you, from that very 

jimuted fund which parliament has placed at the disposal of the Crown for the 
reward and encouragement of scientific labours. This peusion, small in 
amount as it necessarily is, will, perhaps, be acceptable to you as a public ac- 
knowledgment, ov the part of the Crown, of the distinguished merit of Sir 
Charies Hell —! have the lionour to be, Madam, your faithful and obedient 
servant, Roperr Peer.— Whitehall, Sept. 4.’ 

Rumoveep Visit or tHe King or Tae Frencu.—It appears that the King 
intends toreturn, vext year, the visit from Queen Victoria. 

Miss. Pardoe has just rece.ved from Hungary an exquisite bust of the late 
Prince Alerencer Leopold of Austria, the son of the Archduke Joseph. The 
bust, which was executed expressly for our fair countrywoman by Monti, of 
Milan, was # present from the illustrious mother of the Prince. 

Tne Vacant CotoneLcy.—This appointment, occasioned by the decease o 
the late lamented Sir Archibald Campbell, has not yet been filled up. Ou 
own opinion is that some general officer will be removed from a regimen 

higber on the jist than the 62d, and that the corps vacated by that arrange- 
ment will be given to Major-General Sir Thowas Pearson, whe formerly com 
manded the 23d Fusilicrs, and who, without disparagement be it spoken, is 
one of the most distinguished officers of his rank and standing in the British 
army. —U.S. Gazeete. 


—An augmentation of the cavalry regiments has just been decided on by 
Government, Eigitt men are to be added to the present strength of each 
troop. ‘I'nit measure is to be carried into effect with the least possible delay. 

‘}ae bates Caurcu.—l have been informed that an official gentleman, em- 
ployed by Si R, Peel for the purpose, has been, for nearly six months past, 
enguged in prepariog a statement of the revenues of the Irish Church establish- 
ment, arranged in a tabular form, embracing each individual parish, and speci- 
fying Une income of the incumbent, the number of Protestant parishioners, whe- 
ther or not there is a church in the parish, and other details. One odject of 
this arrangement is lo supply accurate information respecting the revenues of 
the University of Vubliu, tue amount of church patronage in its gift, &c. The 
amount of the revenues of the bishops, aud the deans and chapters, is 
also to be specified. “J hose returns are to be completed previous to the next 
session of Parliament.— Dublin Letter in the Chromele. 


Tne PensLtore. —An offiical report has been received at the Admiralty, 
from Admiral Sir C. Rowley, of the iate trial cruise of the Penelope, Capt. 
Jones, in company with the St. Vincent, Caledonia,aud Camperdown. The 
report is highly satisfactory, and states that the Penelope, when under can- 
vass, beat the line-of battle ships in all weathers and upon all points ; that in 
getting to windward not one of them had the slightest chauce with her, and 
wat during the beavy geles she proved herself to be an admirable seaboat., 
When it biew so hard that the large ships were obliged to bear up for plymouth 
the Menelope only was enabled to beat against the storm, and get to the ap- 
pointed sendezvous— Cork. 


———>—_—_—_ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Office of Ordnance, Oct. 15.—Royal Reg of Artillery—2d Capt J M Savage, 
w be capt v Sir H Chamberlain, Bart deceased; Ist Lt H Murray, to be sec- 
ond capt vV Savage; 2d Lt EB Hamley, to be first Lt vy Murray. 

Corps of Royal kngineers—2d Lt C Sim, to be first Lt v Jenkin, deceased ; 
2d Capt T Hore, to be capt v_ Burt, retired on haif-hay; Ist LtG A Bennet, 
tv be second capt v Hore; 2d Lt Fk C Hassard, to be first Lt v Bennett. 

War-Office, Oct, 20.—1st Reg of Ft—k C Hancock, Gent., to be en by pur 
v Ewart, who retires. 9th Ft—En W H Forster, from the 76th Ft to be en v 
Lea, prom, 12th Ft—Quartermaster-Sergeant J Cowell, to be quarter-masier, 
y B Swift, who retires upon half-pay. 16th Ft—En C M Read, from the 55th 
Fito be en v Marshall, whose removal from the 55th Ft has been cancelled. 
2hh Ft--W H Dowling, Gent.,to be en without pur v Pethebridge, deceased. 
Wd Fi—2d Lt and Adj J Wynre, to have the rank of Ist Lt 2d Lt J I Routh, to 
be Ist Lt by pur v Capron, who retires; Gent., Cadet H H Dare, from the R 
M College, to be sec Lt by pur v Routh. 25th Ft—Lt E R Priestley, to be 
capt by pur v Knight, who retires; En H Balguy, to be Lt by pur v Knight, 
who retires, 27th #t—Lt A V Watson ‘o be capt by pur v Lonsdale, who re- 
tires; En J S Manly, tobe Lt by pur vy Watson; H Murray, Gent, to be en 
by purv Manly. 

38th Fi—S Hackett, Gent, to be ensign, by pur, ¥ Robinson, who retires. 
45th Ft—Capt R Lewis, from the 45th k't, to be capt v Magee, who exchan- 
ges, 49th kt—Ens H B Chambers, from the Royal Newfoundland Comps, 
w be lieut by pur, v Lane, promoted io the 3d West India Reg; LiewtC 8 
Glazbrook, irom the Ist Ft, to be adj and lieut vy Heatly, who resigns the adj 
onty. 66th Fi—Lieut R A C Daniell, to be capt by pur, v Parker, who rets ; 
Ens A P Cooper, to be lieut, by pur, v Daniell; E B Davis, Gent, to be 
ens by pur, v Cooper. 76th Ft—F A Peel, Gent, to be ens, by pur v Forster, 
appointed to the 9th Ft. 77th Ft—Capt J Burke, from half-pay unattached, 
to be capt, v Galway, appointe? paymaster ; Lieut H D Griffith, to be capt, by 
pur vy Burke, who rets; ns C T Dumaresg, to be lieut, by pur, v Griffith; 
BM Maguire, Gent, to be ens by pur v Dumaresq. 8ist F't—Lieut E Bow- 
yer, to be capt, by pur, v Hale, who rets ; Ens F Lepper, to be lieut, by pur, v 
Bowyer; R B Chschester, Gent, to be ens by pur, v Lepper. 85th F't—Ens 
Lord 8 S$ Compton. to be lieut, by pur, v Vance, who rets; R H Walters, 
Gent, to be ens, by pur, v Lord 8S Compton. 91st Ft-—-Capt J F G Camp- 
bell, to be maj, without pur, v Ducat, deceased ; Lieut H J Savage, to be capt, 
v Campbell; tins J M'Iinroy, to be lieut v Savage ; Serjt-Major J MacPher- 
son, to be ens, v M'Inroy. 9ith Ft—Capt M W Magee, from the 45th Ft, to 
be capt. v Lewis, who exchs. 2d West India Regt—Comp Sergt-Maj T 
Birley, to be quartermaster v Irwin, deceased. 34 W I Regt-—C F Stephen- 
son, M.D., to be assist-surg, v Tonnere, appointed to the Staff. Royal New- 
foundiand Comp —Lieut 4 B Chambers, trom halfpay 49th F', to be lieut, v 
Berry promoted, 

Hospiial Staff—Assist Inspector of Hospitals C St John, M D, to be dep in- 
spector-gen of hospitals, v A Stewart, M D, who retires upon half-pay ; Assist 
Sarg J Stewart, irom the Royal Military College, to be stafl-surg of the 2d 
class, v Strath, deceased ; Assist Surg J ‘Tonnere, from the 3d W I Reg, to be 


assist surg to the forees; W Barret, M B, to be assist surg to the forces. | 


Breve —Capt J Burke, of the 77th Ft, to be major in the army. War Office, 
Od 2j—1st Reg of Drag Guards—J J Henley, Gent, to be cornet, by pur, y 
Rickman, who retires. 6th Reg of Ft--Lt J ic Robertson, to be capt, by pu. 

Darley, who retires; Ens and Adj W Birch, to have the rank of lieut; ins 
G A H Chichester, to be lieut, by pur _v Robertson; R E W P Standish, Gent, 

be ens, by pur, v Chichester. 25h Ft— H E Jones, Gent, to be ens, by pur, 
¥ Balguy promoted. 26th Ft—Lt P Duff, from half pay of the reg,to be heut, 


¥J Piper, cashiered by the sentence of a Gen Court Martial ; Lieut C H Rhys, 
r m halt-pay of the reg, to belieut. 44th Ft—Capt G F Stuart, from the 88th 


*\, to be capi, vy De Wend, who exchanges; Quartermaster-Serg T Wa!sh, to 
* \uartermaster, ¥ Halahan, deceased: 54th Fi—Lieut A Margary, to be 
pur, v Weir, who retires; Ens T Y Ridley, to be liewt, pur, v Ma-by 

J&u Taylor, Gent, to be ens, by pur, v Ridley; P W Gillum, Gent, 

, be ens, by pur, v Collingwood, appointed to the 89th Ft. 55th Fi—Lieut G 
T Brooke, to b capt, Without pur, v Young, decased; Ens L Skynner, to be 
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liewt, v Brooke.—To be Ensigns without pur—T S Lloyd, Gent, v Campbell, 
deceased ; R Briscoe, Gent, ySkinner. : 

_ Roth Fe—Lt C L, Lewes, to be capt by pur, v HE Taylor, who retires; Ens 
C FC Seymour, to be lieut by pur, v Bewes; W A Fide:, gent to be ens by 
par, v Seymour. 88h Ft—Capt J D De Wend, from the 44th fl, to be capt, 
v Stuart, who exchanges. 89th Ft—Ens A E Hill, to be lieut by par, v Rux- 
ton, who retires; Ens £ Collingwood, from the 54h ft, to be ens, vy Hill. Cey- 
lon Rile Regiment—J A Fraser, gent, to be 2d lieut, without pur, v Hill, 
decd. Unattached—Lieut D Herhert, from the 77th ft, to be capt, without 
pur. War-Ofjice, Nov. 3.—ath regt of Ft - 24 Lt R Darrell to be Ist Lt, with- 
out pur, v Campbell, who retires; W H Candler, gent, to be 2d Lt by pur, v 
Darrell. 14th Ft—Li J M © O'Toole, from halt-pay 49th Fi, to be Li, v H 
Pigott, who exchanges. 26th Ft—Lt RC Craigie, from the 69h Ft, to be 
paymaster, vy R H Strong, who retires upon half-pay. 34th Ft -Ens W J 
Blake to be Lt, by pur, v Rooper, who retires; Sir GH S Douglas, Bart, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Blake. 45th Fi—Lt J P Ensicine trom the 72d Ft, to be pay- 
master, v D O'Meara, who retires upon half-pay. bby) Et—LtG Maxwell 
to be capt, without pur, v Moyle, dee’d. 73d Ft—Lt C Faunt, from half-pay 
49th Ft, to be Lt. v F C Skarray, who exchanges. Ist West India Regt—C 
Grange, gent, to be ens, by pur, v Ellis, who retires. Royal Newfoundland 
——w G G Cumming, gent, to ve ens, by pur, v Cuambers promoted 
in 49th Ft. 











MARRIED—At Philadelphia, on the t8th in st, by the Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Robert 
Rait of New York, \o Eliza 3. Smith, daugater of the late Robert South, Exq , of 
Turk’s Island, Bahamas. 


Exchange at New York o London, at 60 days, 105 1-4 4 108 1-2. 


ER AWBLOU. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1843. 


The Mail Steamer Caveponta, arrived at Boston on Monday last, and we 
have received by her accounts from Lon«lon to the 3d instant, inclusive: 
Ireland is the real Pandora’s-box, from which every ill proceeds. The 
mouster meetings for promoting a repeal of the union have indeed been sup- 
pressed by the government, but agitation for the same object nevertheless pro- 
ceeds. The collection of rent is undiminished, upwards of £2000 having been 
handvu in for the last week in October. Mr. Smith O’Brien, who has hereto- 
fore stood aloof from the repeal party, at length becomes a member of the asso- 
ciation, and is joined by his colleague, Mr. Caleb Powell. 
of Parliament for Limerick. Of course they are acting in accordance with 
the sentiments of their constituents. Mr. Hughes, the short-hand writer em 
ployed by the government to take down the treasonable speeches of O'Connell 
and other repeaters, committed an error in regard to the identity of Mr, Barrett, 
editor of the Dublin Pilot; and in his deposition, on which the prosecution is 
founded, swore that Barrett was present at the meeting and made aspeech. It 
was afierwards shown, that Mr. Barrett was not present at all, and that another 
person had been mistaken by Mr. Hughes for the repealeditor. This cireum- 
stance is not propitious for the success of the prosecution, but it will not be 
fatal to it, because there will be no difficulty in substantiating the seditious 
nature of the speeches of O’Connell and his followers, by other reporters. The 
proceedings, therefore, go on, andthe charge of Mr. Justice Burton to the Grand 
Jury, will be found inserted elsewhere. 





Both are members 


The accused, we think, must be con- 
victed of misdemeanour at least. 

The demeanour of O'Connell immediately afier the first step of the govern- 
ment for suppressing the monster meetings, was tame and subdued, and he in- 
timated his willingness to fall in with the federalists, or that party which would 
be content with a domestic Parliament instead of an independent one, He also 
coquetted with Mr. Sturge andthe English universal sufirage party, but atthe 
last accounts the great agitator had thrown both parties overboard, and re- 
avowed his determination to stand out for unconditional repeal. “ Young Lr 
land” it is supposed has had some share in prompting this new resolution, and 
it so, Mr. O’Connell is not so omnipotent as was supposed. Our own opinion 
remains unchanged, that the agitator follows repeal as a trade and matter of 
profit. We refer the reader to an article we have copied fromthe London Spee- 
tator on this subject. 


The aspect of affairs in Wales is more satisfactory. ‘The inquiries at last 
instituted into the grievances are likely to be productive of good effects. Her 
Majesty’s Government are now doing what should have been done a year 
ago. ‘The poor Welshmen have grievances which are of a local kind, and 
quite within the power of the government to mitigate or rearess . The London 
Spectator says— 

Mr. Frankland Lewis has begun the inquiry into Welsh grievances in a 
fine spirit, which does credit to himself and the Government which appointed 
him. This passage in his address on opening the Commission at Carmarthen 
extorts approval trom the Times, even tor a Poorlaw Commissioner— 

“They [the Ministers] are most anxiously desirous to ascertain whether 
there be any real causes of grievance subsisting, in order that by the powers of 
the Executive Government or of Parliament, or of both combined, a legislative 
remedy may be etfected; for which purpose we arehere. * * * tven to 
wrong-doers | will say, that this inquiry will be conducied with feelings of 
compassion and of kindness towards all. We know the infirmities of human 
nature, and cannot but feel deeply sorry for those who have been misled ; for 
although the law must pe upheld, we still feel (and it is my full conviction) 
that many have been misled trom erroneous epinions, whom a wise, judicious, 
and I may say genule treatment, may bring back into those right paths from 
which they have been induced to wander.” 

The government party has sustained a defeat in the election of Mr. Pattison, 
formerly of the Bank of England, over Mr. Baring—both gentlemen being can- 
didates for the vaeancy caused in Pariiament by the death of Sir Matthew 
Wood. The majority was, however, very small, and, but for the apathy of 
the conservatives, would have been on the other side. Undoubtedly the anti- 
corn law league gentlemen were the active persons in favour of Mr. Pattison, 
and their success in this instance does indicate an advancement of opinions in 
favour of free trade. The absence of the leading men of the legal profession, 
who are fur the most part conservatives, and who were chiefly out of town on 
circuit at the period of the election, was another circumstance in favour of the 
radical candidate. After all there will be no positive loss to the conservative 
cause in Parliament, for Sir Matthew Wood always voted with Mr. Pattison’s 
party, and the representatives of the city are, as formerly, two tories and two 
liberals, 

The success of Mr. Pattison atthe London election, tor whom it is said that 
five thousand anti-corn law league members voted—taken in connection witha 
speech recently delivered by Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth—has given rise to 
apprehensions that a farther redaction of duty on foreign grain will ere long 
take place. Sir Robert earnestly recommended the adoption of skill and science 
in the pursuit of farming; he assured the farmers that they must avail them- 
selves of all the recent improvements in agriculture, and urged them to the 
study of the new lights thrown upon it by the modern discoveries in geological 
and chemical science. They must, he said, read books, and compare notes 
with their brother farmers, or they could not sustain the foreign competition 
that threatened them. He spoke in favour of long leases to enable enterprising 
farmers to make improvements, and called upon landlords to advance capital 
for the same end. In short, the Prime Minister of England in effect said, 
“ You are about to see the ports thrown upen to foreign corn, and you, land- 
lords and tenants, must meet the difficulty by increased skill, capital, and in- 
dustry in working your own lands.’ 

We have several reportsof this important speech before us, but as our limit 
to-day would oblige us to adopt an abridged one, we prefer waiting till next 
| week, when we shall be better able to do justice tot he subject. 

Her Majesty's visit to Cambridge has given an opportunity to that celebrated 





University to display its loyalty and hospitality. We give in a preceding 
| column a full account of her reception there. What will Oxford say to alj 
this? The old champion of “the Church and Queen” will, it may be hoped, 
| have the honour of entertaining the Sovereign in its time 
| Letters and papers from India and China, which should have reached Lon- 
don in the beginning of the month, but which were detained by the loss of the 
| Memnon Steamer, were received there on the Zird ult. The affairs of Scinde 





aS 





appear to be settled, the English remaining undisturbed masters there. The 
collection of the revenue had began and it is thought there would be no diffi- 
culty in raising @ larger som than was paid the Ameers. The position of 
alfairs in Afighanistan was known only by rumour, but it was said Dost Mo- 
hammed was ruling with a rod of iron. Mr, Bind has been appointed to the 
government of Bengal by Lord Ellenborough, contrary to the former practice 
when the Governor General himself was present there, The step however 
met general approbation, as it was impossible for him to do justice to the par. 
ticular interests of that vast province and the general interests of all British 


: feslndes an 
India. Bengal includes according to the most authentic accounts, 37,500,000 
los 
people, a larger population than that of France, and the re 


venues of that presi- 
dency are greater than that of Spain and Portugal united. 


We have already received later news from China than had before reached 
England. There is, therefore, nothing new from that « 
particulars of the cerei:nonies attending the 1 
two countries 


juarter, except further 
atification of the treaty between the 
These are in soe respects highly amusing, and the account 
of them which we give in a preceding part of this paper will well repay a 
perusal. ou 

FRANCE, 

The French Government do not relax in their exertions to create a formid- 
able navy. ‘Their official paper contains a circular, addressed by the Minister 
of Marine to the Maritime Prefects, remin ing them that the Chambers, “ had 
fixed at 70 the number of steamers of the military nav y, and voted M4 450,008. 
(1,380,0001.) to defray the expense of that armament. ‘The considerable works 
which the navy department had been obliged to provide for, particularly the 
construction of numerous transatlantic packets prevented that department 
from attending this year to the execution of that resolution, In I8+4, how- 
ever, the Minister is determined to commence carrying it into « flect;"’ and he 
accordingly directed the appointment of special commissions to “ examine, in 
the respective harbours, all questions relative to the best mode for the organi- 
zation of that portion of the forces of the Royal navy, and in general every 


matter connected with that species of armament.” The Minister then submits 


to the Prefects a series of questions respecting the organization of the steam 
fleet, to which he calls their particular attention. He recommends them to de- 
termine the power ani size to be given to steam ships, according to their desti- 
nation; to decide which ofthem ought to be built with wood or iron; ifit were 
expedient to adopt the plan of arming the prow of certain steamers with an iron 
spur, as suggested by Lieutenant Labrousse, and to provide some of those 


vessels with “he 


Ims, at the prow and stern,” as proposed by Lieutenant Ver- 
niac ; to inquire into the best system of propelling those vessels; to indicate the 
modifications indispensable to be introduced into the administration and rewu- 
lations of that branch of the navy, &e. The Minister is of ‘ opinion that one 
or more steamers Ought to be attached to each harbour, to tow in or out ships, 


frigates, and other vessels of an inferior class,” and that “small iron boats 


should be employed for the daily communication between the roads and bar- 
bours, and between harbours within a short distance of each other.” He, in 
conclusion, gives directions to the prefeets respecting the choice of the members 
of the commission who are to proceed to the above investigation, the result of 
Which is to be submited to the appreciation of a central superior commission 
appointed by the Government 

A controversy is on foot throughout France between the higher orders of the 
Catholic Clergy and the heads of the University and other seminaries of learn- 
ing, the former arrogating to themselves the right of supervision over the 
doctrines taught by the professors, and even in some instances, over the manner 
in which instruction is imparted. Who, that has known France since the revo- 
lution, would ever have dreamed to see such aspectacle there as this? These 
pretensions are put forward, apparently, only by the Archbishops and Bishops; 
the rural clergy continue to be, what they always have been, eminently useful 
intheir limited circle. 

The ministry of M. Guizot are preparing themselves for the approaching 
parliamentary contest. ‘The principal subject of discussion, of a general char. 
acter, will probably be the abolishment of slavery in the French Colonies, 
The Budget and other questions of internal policy will, no doubt, also engage 
a large share of the attention of the deputies 

The pre-ence of the Duke de Bordeaux in England, has induced many of 
the ancient noblesse, who are still attached to the Bourbon dynasty, to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to pay him their respects, M. de Bennyen, the 
celebrated advocate, had arrived in London for that purpose. Some of the 
Paris papers say that Lovis Panmurrre attaches considerable importance to the 
movements of the Duke, in England, but the bever opinion appears to be that 
the is utterly indifferent to them, 
Court. 


The Duke will certainly not be received a 


The attention of the French Government seems directed with no litte osten- 
tation to China. The utmost importance seems attached to the selection of 
persons to fill the legation now proceeding thither, ‘The captain of the frigate 
Cecille, of which we lately heard in the waters of Canton, has been appointed 
rear-admiral. For our part, we shall be glad to see an extensive commerciay 
intercourse spring up between the two countries, but until the French people 
change their usual habits, and take to drinking tea profusely, or the Chinese 
assume the fashions of Paris, as models for their dress, we do not well see how 
any material commercial exchanges can take place between them. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours were about visiting England. 

ITALY 

Intelligence had been received in London from Vienna, stating that a de- 
tachment of 4000 Austrian troops under the command of Count Radusky was 
about to enter the papal territories. ‘The disturbances which have taken place 
there, and which threaten the general peace of Italy, are alleged to be the causes 
of this step. The Austrian and Piedmontese governments have determined to 
interfere in support of the papal authority against the revolutionary move- 
ments of the Republican party, but only on the express condition that the pope 
shall consent to those administrative reforms, without which permanent tran- 
quillity cannot be maintained. And it is hinted that the excessive zeal, which 
has of late years marked the spirited policy of the Court of Rome, requires, or 
the general interests of Europe, some efficient control. The re-establishment 
of the Dominicans in Rome, the growing activity of the inquisition there, are 
held to be indications of the same spirit which breathed defiance to the King 
of Prussia—which is seen in France in the hostility between the clergy and the 
university—and which rears its bead in rebellion in Ireland. Certainly no 
power can be more unexceptionable for this purpose than Austria, herself a 
Roman Catholic power of the first eminence ; and if the assent of France to the 
measure has been attained, which we would fain hope, this movement of Aus- 
tria will, probably, be attended with the best results 

A letter from Bologna of the 15th, states that fresh disturbances had taken 
place in that city and its neighbourhood. In the evening of the 3d the popu- 
lace came w blows with the Carbineers and Swiss in the streets, Four 
soldiers and a workman were dangerously wounded. The Swiss having given 
way, a {oop of dragoons was immediately sent to the assistance of the Car- 
bineers, and soon restored order. On the 8th several) military posts were at- 
tacked in the lower city. Similar outbreaks were «aid to have oceurred in 
other parts of the provitces. The prisons at Bologna containe! 70 political 
offenders, and 50 more were detained at Pesaro until they could be salely re- 
moved to fon San Lee. It was reported that in a recent congregation of Car- 
dinals, held at Rome, to consider the situation of the legations, Cardinal 
Beanec.s recommended that concessions be made to the people, and a general 
amnesty granted w all persons implicated in politieal conspiracies since 1831. 
This proposition, however, was rejected by the almost unanimous vote of the 
assembly. 





The accounts from Greece are in thefpighest degree satisiactory , the elections 
proceed with order and regularity. Every Bavarian has been dismissed. The 
members of the late administration have been sent away from the Capital and 
their adherents among the Greeks have been to a considerable extent cashiered. 



























Ges 4 Céitvacnu ha» been restored to his former rank, and Sir Epmunp 
Lyons, tre eritish Ambas-ador was, clieered by the populace onhis appeat- 
ance in public. 
In Spain the siege of Barcelona still : ; 

prey of a set of plunderers who take from them without payment whatever they 
choose. The schools of Medicine they tr Ibbed of 12,000 dollars, Saragosssa, 
too, holds out against the provisional Government, but at present, at — all 
appearances of a general rising among the people are fast dying em! ap 
English steamer, however, which touched at Vigo, brought inte engence " c 
don that the people of that place had taken mp arms in favour of Espartero, but 
it excited little notice. The Cories have met at Madrid, and before the lower 
house was organized, the upper house was unexpectedly the scene of an im- 
General Lopez, on behaif of 


continues, and the inhabitants are the 


portant debate, on the subject of a central junta ! 
the provisional Government, asserted that of the forty provinces of which the 
i j 4 J ‘ 2 7 

kingdom is composed, there were but nine in favour of such a body. Burgos, 
Salamanca, Toledo, Valencia, Gerona, Lerida, Castile, and the cities of 
Barcelona and Saragossa, whilst the whole of the remainder have approved the 
call of a Cortes and the acts of the provisional Government, All idea of mar- 
rying the young Queen to a son of Louis Philippe seems abandoned, and the 
late (iueen Maria Christina has as yet made no preparations to quit Paris. 

The Queen of Portugal and her consort are travelling through the interior of 
the kingdom, and are received by the rural population everywhere with the 
most zealous demonstrations of loyalty. How different is the scene im Lisbon 
and Oporto? The wars of Napoleon seem to have drawn into the large cities 
of the peninsula, a collection of restless, ambitious spirits, who, by their auda- 
city and intrigue, totally stifle the real sense of the country. At Elvas the Catho- 
lic clergy addressed her Majesty in the following terms; we copy them as an 
evidence of their rather exuberant loyalty, and because the production in itself 
is really unique. 

“Pair branch in the right line of the august House of Braganza more 
splendid than the Queen of Sheba! pleasarit as the Spouse of the Canticles 
may copious torrents of blessings and graces de scend from Heaven on the 
August Person of Your Majesty! Yes, Lotly Lady, Queen of Portugal (all 
these capital letters are in the original), we have the ineffable honour of car- 
tying to Your Majesty's Royal Feet our sineere protestations of the most sub- 
missive obedience, the most refined fidelity, and the most devoted attachment to 
Your Majesty ! ipa ; 

In the capepent of such jubilee the church of Elvas intones its festive hymns, 
and exclaims from the bottom of its heart, ‘ Hail, welcome be thou, Most Loity 
Queen of Portugal! Hail, be thou welcome, August King, worthy spouse of 
the Royal Consort! (Here their reverences made a slight mistake). Hail, 
welcome be ye, August Princes, delicate fruit of the Royal Union! Live ye, 


a thousand times live happy, for the good of the Portuguese nation, for the pro- | 


tection of the Lusitanian people, and for the maintenance of the wise political 


institutions which happily govern us.‘ Benedictus Dominus 
Cantemus Domino gloriose, Te Deum laudamus, ‘Te Dominum econtitenur! 
Antonio Joaquim Epifanio de Andrade.” 


Texas.—To notice the ramours which are current here, of the intention of 
the President to recommend on the opening of Congress, the annexation ol 
Texas to the United States, does not exactly come within our province ; but 
it does, to deny in the most positive manner, that there is, or has been, any in- 
tention on the part of Great Britain, as has been alleged, to acquire possession 
of Texas. We cannot conceive a more preposterous idea It seems tooabsurd 
to refute. And as to any intention of the British Government to seek the 
abolition of Negro Servitude in the Southern States through the means of 
Texas, we believe the opinion equally wofounded. The abolition of the for- 
eign slave trade in Texas, was all England desired, and if British Statesmen 
are not always as explicit as to their intentions on this subject, as might be 
wished, people here should recollect that they have a large body of fanatics 
there whom it is necessary to con -\iate. Political partizans may make use of 
such allegations as much as they please, when they answer their own particular 
purpose, but we trust the sober-minded people of the United States, will not 
allow themselves to be led away by such groundless charges. 





An arrival at this port from Hayti, brings papers which contain an official 
communication from the French Consul-General at Port au Prince, to the 
provisional government of the island, stating that the government of France 
had consented that the payment of the indemnity due Mrance should be delayed 
until the establishment of a definite government in Elayti. This sets at rest 
the reports which have been current, of an attempt being about to be made by 
France to regain possession of part of the Island, and confirms the account 
brought by the last steamer, that an assurance to the same eflect had been given 
by M. Guizot to Lord Aberdeen. - 

We are glad to learn by an arrival from Rio Janeiro, that Commodore 
Purvis, commanding the British naval force in the River Plata, has received 
orders from home, to respect the blockade of Montevideo, instituted by Buenos 
Ayres. It is certainly but 1 ight to let the contending parties fight it out alone, 
and particularly unwise was it in the British force to interfere in favour of 
Montevideo, the present government only existing there now, in consequence 
of the interference of the late French Consul General 








We observed a few days ago in the “ Queen ot the Isles,” the arri\ a at this 
port of a beautiful ship called the St. George. She was built at Newburyport, 
Mass., and does the greatest credit to her builders, Messrs. Pickett and Mackay. 
She is owned by the Messrs, Ogden, of New York, and is intended tor a Liver- 
pool trader; she will sail for that port in a few days, where she will doubtless 
be much admired. We understand her sailing qualities are remarkably good, 
and for her strength of timbers and fastening» she has no equal. 

PARK THEATRE. 

It would appear that novelty or fashion must be the inducements which can 
bring audiences to the Park. Actors who once could bring crowded houses, 
have been playing there in succession, since Mr, Macrea ly’s absence, to com- 
paratively empty benches, ‘This is a heavy loss to the management, and cer- 
tainly is sufficient to crush the energies of the most spirited man. We know 
it will be said that a manager who does not cater for the public’s well-recog- 
nized taste must expect to fail of success. True as this may be, yet it is 
equally a fact that, in the present dearth of theatrical talent, it is dillicult to 
procure that continuous succession of the highest order of artistes w hich, it ap- 
pears, the frequenters of the Park now alone patronize. 

To rouse the interest of the fashiopables of the city, an engagement has been 
effected with Madame Cinti Damoreau and Monsieur Artot, who appeared on 
Thursday evening, in a vocal and instramental concert, to which was ap- 
pended two scenas, from the Barber of Seville, and “ Le mauvais cil,” given 
by Madame Cinti Damoreau, in character, who fully sustained the high Euro- 
pean reputation she has acquired, and perfectly established the tavourable im- 
pression she had previously made at her concerts in New York. As an ertiste 
of the most finished French school, Madame Damoreau unquestionably stands 
pre-eminent; the liquid sweeiness of her tone, and the gushing richness of her 
melodies, so perfect in the execution, and so finished in their style, produce 
an effect upon her audiences equal to the mosi brilliant fours ce force of 
celebrated cotemporaries. 


her 
She was rapturously applauded throughout, and in 
the scena from “ Le mauvais @il” she acknowledged her sense of these plau lits 


by a repetition—which she gave with, if possible, ine reased efiect. Het 
acting is extremely gool—arch, naive, and expressive. M. Artot received an 
equally warm reception, and gave the Souvenir de Bellini, and the variations 
of the Russian Hymn, in his most perfect style. Indeed, there seemed to be 
but one expression in the house, that the great Maestro Ole Bull, who appears 
at the Park this evening, must indeed be uv great to surpass M. Artot 


We were glad to see the house tolerably crowded: the 
well filled, and the Pit crowded. We cannot but hope that this is but a pre- 
cursor to a return of better business at the Park 


Dress Circle was 


Surely the effect given to the 
scenas, and even to the solos, either instrumental or vocal 
band now at the Park, must render these agreeable mele 
than a Concert, shorn of the accessories which can be gi 


by the admirable 
ses more atiractive 


ven so effectively at 





Deus Israel! | 
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this Theatre. We understand Ole Bull has taken the Theatre for four nights, 
alter which Madame Damoreau and M. Artot resutae their engagement 

On Monday, Mr. Hackett produces for his Benetit the sterling uld comedy 
of the Man of the World, sustaining himself the difficult part of Sir Pertinax, 
a character that has never found an adequate representative since the days of 


Cook. We hope to see the house crowded to support Mr. H. in his arduous 
attempt. 





Otyaric Tutatre.—If Mitchell does not keep up a running fire of actual 
novelty, yet he is constantly rev iving stock pieces, which, after a temporary 
absence, come with all the charms of old favourites. Fra Diavolo and the 
Savage and the Maiden have been revived and refurbished, and the comse- 
quence has been that crowded houses lave recompensed the manager's exer- 
ions during the whole week. Miss Partington, as the phenomenon, is really 
delightful, graceful, and spirited, in the ballet, arch, coquettish, and manager- 
daughterish-like—in the playing part, she is another card added to this success- 
ful establishment. We canmot but express our admiration of the rising talents 
of Miss Clarke ; she bids fair to rival the popularity of her talented father. 
Insignificant as the part of Smike is, she contrives, to us at least, to make it 
the most prominent one in the piece, It is a study. 

Cuaruam Tuearre.—The military burletta of the Pretty Girls of Stilburgh, 
originally written, and produced at the Haymarket, for the fascinating Ce- 
leste, has been produced at this house with extraordinary suecess—which, 
however, is well deserved by the admirable getting up and performance of the 
piece. The parts of Lourain and Margot, by Mr. Hield and Mrs. Herring, 
are very cleverly represented. ‘The scenery, dresses, and appointments, all 
new and exceedingly appropriate, and the military evolutions, by the “ Pretty 
Girls,” are executed with a precision and grace that would not disgrace a com- 
pany of regulars. Crowded houses, every night, have testified their approba- 
tion of the manager’s efforts to please. ‘These cheap theatres, we!l-conducted, 
seem to be the only money-making ones, under the present declining taste for 
the Draina. 

Bowery Turatae.—The grand spectacle of “ Napoleon” still continues to 
draw numervus audiences. It may justly be said to be the most magnificent 
thing ever got up in this country, and the interest it possesses historically, will 
always add materially to the inducement cf witnessing its representation. 
During the week the melo-drama of the “ Cataract of the Ganges” has been 
revived with 





much success, This piece, which was formerly so great a 
| fay jurite, is now brought out in a manner that will ensure for it a con- 
} unued run. 

| Nis.o’s Garpen.—There seems to be no end to the variety of purposes to 
| whieh “Nisto’s” may be devoted. On Wednesday a Circus was opened here 
with the most decided success, the house being well filled with a highly re- 
spectable audience. The performers appear to be quite proficient in the vari- 
ous departments of their profession, and some of the feats of strength and agi- 


lity displayed by them are truly astonishing. The arrangements in allrespects 


| are unexceptionable, and those who are fond of this kind of amusement cannot | 


| eujoy themselves ander more favourable circumstances than at Rockwell and 
Stone's Cireus at Niblo’s. a 
THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The first Concert of the Second Season of this Society, took place on Sa- 
| turday evening last. 
| From the first moment of the establishment of a Philharmonic Society in 
this city, we regarded it with a favourable eye ; we felt that, if properly con- 
ducted, it was destined to be of vast cunsequence to the cause of Music gen 








erally, but most particularly calculated to elevate the classical school by pre- 


| senting it to the notice of hundreds who could have no other opportunity of | 


| becoming acquainted with it through other sources. ‘The day has long gone 


| people now look for something beyond the mere piano forte, and the con- 

sequence is apparent in the number of instrumental concerts given this season. 
| The orchestras, to be sure, have been small, but the example has been set, the 
| system has hecome acceptable to the public, and we do not doubt that a short 
j time hence, concerts with the full band, will be in vogue universally. We 
trust that this will be the case. It sieuld be so, for the sake of the onward 
progress of the profession. 


independent of the benefit derived by the public frum this Society, the mem- 
bers of the profession will also feel its salutary influence from the fact of being 
obliged to associate more closely with each other, and to practise constantly 
together, thus forming a sehool, from which the various orchestras required for 
In 


ment of this Society, there were of course many difficulties to 


concerts cap soon be supplied with very efficient members. the establish- 
be overcome, 
many piques %¢ personal jealousies, party feelings existing between one 
country or another; in short no less a défficulty than that of bringing together 
a number of people of different nations, to act together as one body animated 
by one soul. This we are happy to see has been ina great measure accom- 
plished, for whatever may be the private feelings of the members, their public 
exhibitions evidence the most perfect unanimity upon one point—the cause of 
Music. There may be, and doubtless there are, errors in the constitution, but 
we are sure that time and experience will effect their cure. 

We will present our readers with the programme of the Concert of Satur- 
day :— 

Part 1.—Symphony No. 7, 
* Ida della Torre.” 
Nini. 

Part 2.—Overture to Zauberflote—Mozart. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
zetti. 


in A,—Beethoven. Cavatina, from the Opera, 
“ Quando quell ‘nom quell ‘unico”—Signora Castellan— 


Cavatina, from the Opera, 
“Va nel silenzio”—Signora Castellan—Doni- 
Overture to the Jubilee—Weber. 

We cannot approve of the selection.—It is of too mingled a character—the 
classical with the frivolous ; Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber with Nini and 
Donizetti! This mixture is a great fault, let the onus rest where it may. 

The Sinfonia is a great work, and if unequal to some other compositions of 





| the immortal Beethoven, is still surpassingly great. A member of the Society, 


well known for his chaste poetical imagination, has affixed, as a key to the 


sentiment of the Sinfonia, the classical fable of Orpheus and Eurydice. It is 
as follows :— 
“ The symphony appears to tell the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. The 


| 
| 
| introduction may describe the settled despairconsequent upon his bereavement, 
| which melts into the second movement, in which he journeys to Hades, and 
where Hope may be supposed to predominate 
“The slow movement (the gem ofthe composition) may represent his cautious 
step as he approaches the sleeping Cerberus, who guards the gates of the realm 
of Pluto. The monste: wakes, and. lashed into fury, seems to make cat-like 
| leaps to and fro, while Orpheus continues his timid march, and ever and anon 
| the wailings of Eurydice are heard; all however becomes hashed when he 
| sings and Hurydice and he again approach the barrier which divides Hades 
trom the outer world with the same fearful march. Alas for male curiosity ! 
he turns his head, and as he beholds the fleeting shade the movement ends 
The Minuet and Trio may describe his homeward journey—hurried and 
brolven, and the finale his state of mind when he knows he is for ever parted 
trom Eurydice, and will be found in many parts to be the very embodiment of 
mental distraction.’ 


Allowing this to be a correct representation of the idea, we think that it may 


be carried out yet further. In the two last movements there is a remarkable 


passage pervading both. It is the sustaining of one note—the Minuet—at in 
tervals, through many bars. These two movements occur afier Orphe i 


The fi 


hh Us on 


us is 


supposed to have lost Eurydice for ever 


movement is a wild burst 


of energy, succeeded by a Trio, in whi fone prevails, w an under 


current of deep feeling is kept in continued motion. The second movement is 
altogether expressive of the wildest, the most maddening grief, but still, this 
on tone. the tho tt of (he lost on gives tae Key to the understanding of the 
whole. This may be all chimerical, for it is a subject upon which the imagi- 
nation may run riot 

The performance was highly creditable to the members, considering how 


short a time the society has been organized 





There was a want of firmness in 





| Washington, the largest extant, 
| by, when mere ballad concerts can draw together the elite of the city; the | 


which will, of course, be sent to all subseribers without distinction. 
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‘ome portions, but the chief fault is the want of delicacy. ‘There is too much 
hardness in their playing—it is too much dug out. But constant practice wal 
gradually improve this. We do not like Mr. Hill’s method of condueti : 
There 1s no doubt that most of the faults in execution and effect on this a 
sion, must rest with him. We are aware that it requires a long Pa Sarl 
make a good conductor. Beating the time is but a small part of the necessary 
duty. The conductor should combine firmness with knowledge and pe on 4 
ness, and a perfect appreciation of the master. The score should be oe 
by note, and the ear should be tutored to detect a wrong note even in the 
largest orchestra. 
Signora Castelian sang with her usual sweetness. We are true admirers 
of this talented lady, but we are not blind to her faults. We see and appre- 
ciate all ber excellences, but we deeply regret that she did not allow herself the 
ume necessary to complete her studies. Oh, what great, what glorious pros- 
pects would then have opened upon her! No station in the profession would 
have been beyond her reach. Would have been? no station is beyond her 
reach now, if she is humble-minded enough to devote a few years more to the 


cultivation of her art. That she will do so we wish most earnestly and sin- 
cerely. , 






Mozart’s magnificent overture to Zauberflote was admirably played as 
far as the actual notes are cuncerned, but the attention to the effects Was 
not equal to the performance. The crescendos were not well worked up, and 
the temps of the simple allegro was taken too fast. But with these exceptions 
we heard it with most earnest delight, and trust that at the next Cc ; 
shall have one of the symphonies of this prince of musicians, 

As a composition we esteem the overiute of the jubilee less than any other 
of Weber's splendid overtures. But it is, probably, the most effective of any, 
It is one burst of brilliance from the beginning to the end. The concluding 
subject “God save the Queen,” is introduced with an effect almost sublime. 
it was, certainly, the most brilliant pertormance of the evening, owing perhaps 
to the fact, that it was rehearsed and performed last season. It was unani- 
mously and tremendously encored, and very effectively ended the -first Phil- 
harmonic Concert of the second season. It was pleasant to see such men as 
Scharfenberg, Alpers and King turning their hands to such simple instruments 
as the drum, cymbals and wiangles. 
the cause of music ? 


Ooncert we 


Are not our young musicians earnest in 


We trust the next Concert will present a betiter selection. The programme 
should also be longer. People sit two hours contentedly at an ordinary Con- 
cert; surely with such excellent available means, three hours could be ‘passed 
both pleasantly and profitably. 

We have received part II. of the New Mirror, and also the Weekly Num- 
ber for Saturday, 25th. Asa Periodical we cannot speak too highly of its 
merits, 





Among the contents of the present number, we would particularly notice 
The Man wi'hout a Name, The Man of Straw ; A Letter from Richard Willis; 
The Poct and the Mandarin ; and of course, the Editorial. 

MeCuu.ocu’s Gazerrrer.—No. VI. is just issued by the Messrs. Harper's 
The author of this valuable Dictionary of Geography is well known as a 
gentleman of extensive acquirements, whose “Commercial Dictionary” won 
for him a very enviable literary reputation, In order to adapt the “ Gazetteer’ 
to this country, all the matter relating to the United States has been enlarged 
and carefully re-written, embracing the results of the census of 1840. To 
make eighteen numbers, at two shillings each. 


NEW ENGRAVING FOR THE ALBION. 

Mr. Sadd the engraver has just finished a splendid engraving in mezzotint of 
It is copied from Heath’s well-known print, 
from Stewart's picture, and measuring 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print to 
each new subscriber to the Albion. But, as we have supplied all our old sub- 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published in the commencement of the 
present year, it is not necessary to send tothem a duplicate of the same subject, 
Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notify 
us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask in 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensning year’s subscription to the 
Albion. This will not interfere with our next regular Albion plate, NeLson 
The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, is daily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for delivery, These large engravings are always slow 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection. 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 608, of the Albion re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is now 
ready. Among its contents we would particularize the following :—“ Small- 
Talk,” “ Discoveries on the North Coast of America,” “ Floating the Person,” 
“ Monumental Sculptures, and Inscriptions of Egypt,” “ Zillah—The Only 
Child.” 

The re-print is published 


at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay-street 
very Saturday. 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Mr. Hackett’s Benefit—The Man of the World—Sir Pertinax, 
Mr. Hackett. 

Tuesday—Last night of the engagement of Madm. Cinti Damoreau, and 
Mons. Artot. 

Wednesday—Second night of Ole Bull. 

Thursday—A comedy and other entertainments. 

Friday—Third night of Ole Bull. 

Saturday—A variety of entertainments. 








{RAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL at the Tabernacle. on Thursday Evening, November 

T 30th, 1848, for the Benefit of the Female Free Schuol, under the care of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, at Saint Peter’s, Barclay-street, on which occasion the celebrated 
Symphouy ofthe Kattle of Waterloo, by Beethoven, will be performd for the first time 
in this country, by a powerful and efficient Orches'ra, under the direcuon of Mr. Hil, 
Director of the Philharmonic Society. 

The above piece will be preceded by the Stabat Mater of Rossini, for which the fol- 
iowing eminent talent has been secured—Signora Castellan Giampetro, who has kind- 
ly volunteered hefservices ; Madm Sophr Zahn ; Antognini, with several other 
distinguished artists, aad a numerous chorus. Leader of the Band, Mr. Hill. Vocal 
Leader, Mr. Beames 

Tickets one dollar. Concert to commence at ® o'clock 

UP Tickets to be had at Mr. Pardow’s, 95 Maiden lane ; at Mr. Milhau’s 183 Broad- 
way. at Wm and John O’Brien’s, 16 Wall-street, and at the doors on the evening 
For further particulars, see small bilis. 

Doors open at 6o'clock. 





Sig 





\ ESSRS. A. & W. MAC KINLAY will acc as Agerts fur this paper, at Halifax 
A Nova Scotia, in the place of ©. H. Belcher 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
UPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYP 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


Dre. VAN RENSSELAER, 
6916 ROADWAY 
JNO. W. 8S. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
409 Broadway. 








nov 11-3m 








CHEAP READING ' 
LL the cheap reading and all the splendid Magazines, are constantly for sale & 
the Vid Countryman Office. 39 North 2 street, Philadelphia, by John Sardsley. 
Feb 8--tf ities 
TILLIAM STREET COTTAGE, by Job Easton, from Sussex, England, No. 205 wil 
\ liam Street. Emigrantsand others will here find a comfortable home w ith good 
board and lodging, by the day or week, onthe mostreasonableterms Li quors of the 
best quality. Reed’s Troy Ale inpints and quarts,as prime an article as the city can 

produce. Gentlemen accommodated with singlerooms if required. 





